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ALICE DE CHAMBRIER, 

I learn on high Swiss authority that nothing has 
been written in Engli Mile. de Cham 
brier except an article headed ‘Two Swiss Poets,’ 
which appeared in the Saturday Review of the 
23rd of October, 1886. That article is a very 
short one, barely one column in length; and it 
deals not only with Mile. de Chambrier, but also 
with another Swiss poet (M. Ernest Bussy), who, 
like her, had died quite recently and quite young. 
The writer of the article, moreover, quotes only 
one couplet from Mlle. de Chambrier'’s verse ; 
he gives no particulars as to her parentage or 
career; and the information which he does give 
is evidently derived only from the study—and an 
admirable study it is—of her life and character 
prefixed to her poems by their editor, M. Philippe 
Godet. Political spite runs high in Switzerland, 
as it does elsewhere: and extends, as it does else- 
where, into literature and religion. M. 
therefore, has not got his deserts; for, as one of 
my Swiss friends says, ‘‘ Les radicaux, dont il est 
ennemi, |’ont en horreur ; et ils n’ont jamais voulu 
lui donner la chaire de littérature, malyr 
hautes capacités.” He, however, not only is the 
son of a distinguished father, but is himself the 
author, amongst other works, of ‘ L’Histoire 


put 


Godet, 


ses 


Littéraire de la Suisse Romande,’ the most elaborate 


and important book on that subject which has yet 
appeared. He was Mile. de Chambrier’s chosen 
friend and critic. To him she submitted her 
poems, and by his judgment as to their form and 
finish she seems to have abided. And that he was 


| @ wise critic and a just one is made manifest by 


the étude to which I have referred. I am well 
content to draw from so apt a source the brief 
account I have to give of her; but it happens also 
that she herself and her family have been per- 
sonally known to friends of mine in Switzerland, 


| from whom I have heard of her bright nature and 


her engaging presence; and this it is, as well as 
my own admiration for her verse, that leads me to 
speak of her at all. She is gone, at the age of 
twenty-one ; and has left behind her in print only 
one book, and that a book not likely to be ever 
much known to English readers. Raison de plus 
for saying somewhat about it and her. 

Alice de Chambrier was born at Neuchatel on 
the 28th of September, 1861. She was the 
daughter of M. Alfred de Chambrier and of his 
wife, née Sophie de Sandol-Roy. It will thus be 
seen that she was of noble* descent on both sides ; 
and her father’s family already were of distinction 
in public affairs and in letters. M. Frédéric de 
Chambrier, for instance, a notable homme d'état, 
and author of ‘ L’Histoire de Neuchatel et Valan- 
gin,’ was a member of it. Mile. de Chambrier 
spent the whole of her short life at Neuchatel and 
at her father’s country house of Bevaix, except 
occasional visits, and except that when she was 
fifteen she went for a year and a half to Darm- 
stadt to learn German ; and she learnt it with sin- 
gular ease and rapidity, and even wrote verses 
in German during her stay at Darmstadt. Her 
own language, however, sufficed her; and at 
seventeen, while she was still a pupil at the Ecole 
Supérieure at Neuchatel, a poem of hers on the lost 
Atlantis obtained so much éclat that it was pub- 
licly recited by Madame Ernst. From this time 
till 1882, that is to say during the last five years 
of her life, she produced, besides her poems now 
published (and they are only a small and choice 
selection), a very large body of literary work, 
some of the best of which is extracted and com- 
mented upon by M. Godet. She wrote three 
completed tragedies in verse (‘ La Fille de Jephté,’ 
‘Sophonisbe,’ and ‘Les Cbrétiens’) and an un- 
finished one, ‘Le Serment d’Isolde’; a drama in 

* Some arked in 
Switzer- 


ten years ago a was 
. & Q.’ as to whether nobility still exists in 
] answer it. Nobility of (I 


question 


land; and no one was able t 

believe) Burgundian origin exists in French Switzerlar 
and nobility of Austrian origin in German Switzerlatr 
The Von Erlachs, for instance (or d’Erlachs, as ti 
now call themselves), descendants of that Rudolph von 
Erlach whose equestrian statue is on the Miinster- 
Platz at Bern, exist in three branches: Von Erlach of 
Erlach, Von Erlach of Spiez, and a third, whose terri- 
torial name I forget. 
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one act, in verse, called ‘Lore Nicol’; a saynéte 
im verse, called ‘La Bohémienne’; and three 
comedies in verse — ‘Service d’Amie,’ ‘ Une 
Poignée de Mouches,’ and ‘ Le Flatteur.’ In prose 
she completed during the same five years four 
novels and three legends or romances, the last of 
which, an historical romance dealing with the 
Abbey of Bevaix, was finished only just before her 
death, Such rapid and various production might 
seem to suggest unwholescme effort or mere 
vanity of authorship; but there was nothing of 
either in Alice de Chambrier. She wrote largely, 
and chiefly in verse, because she could not help it; 
but all that she wrote was well and calmly con- 
sidered ; and she was so severe a critic of her own 
work that she resolved to publish no book until 
she was thirty years old. Nothing of hers, I 
understand, was made publicly known during 
her lifetime, save contributions to journals, and 
poems “ crowned ” by different concours in French- 
speaking Switzerland and in Southern France. Of 
these the most important was her graceful ballade 
of ‘La Belle au Boisdormant,’ which obtained the 
primevire d'argent from the Academy of the 
Floral Games, at Toulouse, in 1882, the year in 
which she died. 

What I have said will show how wide was the 
range of her fancy. But she was above all things 
a poet. “Tout en elle était poésie,” says 
M. Godet ; “ et tout, dans la vie et dans le monde 
extérieur, se transformait pour elle en pcésie. 
. . « C’était chez elle un jeu naturel, une fonction, 
la vie méme.” And one would have thought that 
her poetry, like her character, would have been 
gay as well as charming ; for hers was a happy and 
a busy life. She was the fond daughter of an 
affectionate father, and had brothers whom she 
loved. She had no great sorrow that I know of—for 
she was too young to have felt the early death of ber 
mother. She bad a pleasant home, a social position 
of the best, and she enjoyed both with the inno- 
cent abandon of a refined and artless girl. Nor 
was she ever touched with the passionate sadness 
of love; at any rate there is no trace of this in her 
published verse. She was given to good works, 
too. Her charities, and her unostentatious visits 
among the poor were only known in full after her 
death. And she was sincerely and quietly reli- 
gious. Being a Neucbateloise, her religion was, 
of course, of the Protestant sort; but it was large 
and candid, and had none of the bitter and petty 
hatreds of Calvinism. Her soul was intent on one 
thing only: the problem of Death and the Infinite. 
All her poetry is affected with a deep sense of the 
sad and even grotesque relations between this 
mighty problem and the affairs—even the simplest 
and meanest affairs—of human life. She reminds 
one of that fine utterance of the great English 
Jardinal, who found in this Cosmos only “two 
luminously self-evident beings—myself and my 











Creator.” Like Wordsworth, she was “ haunted 
for ever by the Eternal Mind,” and there are 
passages of hers that recall the Ode ; as when she 
says of mankind that they are 
venus de si haut faire un pélerinege, 
Tout enivrés encor de souvenirs plus doux, 
Like Coleridge, she “ hungered for eternity”; and 
M. Godet, who, perhaps, never heard that phrase, 
has recalled it to us by speaking of “cette inex- 
tinguible soif d’infini” which burned within her. 
But she was always sane and sober; never rapt into 
a futile heaven away from buman interests. ‘ Let 
us now solve the great enigma!” said Shelley to 
Jane Williams as he rocked the boat. ‘“‘ Not till 
my children bave had their dinner!” cried Jane, 
with a mother’s readiness and a woman’s common 
sense, Alice de Chambrier had the deep yearnings 
of Shelley, but she had Jane’s quiet good sense to 
boot. Her soif d’infint, though ever present and 
unquenchable, is expressed with a light, pathetic 
touch, a grave ard self-controlled propriety, that 
has all the beauty of apt reticence—the reticence 
of one who bas learnt how to wait and how to 
hope. She looks with a half smile at the mourn- 
ful problem ; she points a finger, and you see it all. 
Within the narrow limits of ‘N. & Q.’—and 
perbaps I have already exceeded these—it is not 
easy to go into detail, or to justify opinion by quo- 
tations from Mile. de Chambrier’s posthumous 
volume.* Yet I will venture to quote one poem 
entire, simply because it is the shortest in the 
book ; and to refer to another, which has won 
high praise from French critics and from M. Godet 
for its simplicity and directness of method and its 
clearness of thought. 
This latter, ‘La Pendule Arrétée,’ begins with 

a simple and vivid description of an old chamber 
deserted years ago, but still containing its antique 
furniture, and amongst the rest 

Une pendule trés ornée 

Qui depuis longtemps ne va plus. 
“Les aps,’ says the poet, after describing this 
forlorn and amber-perfumed solitude— 

Les ans, dans leur marche sévére, 

Ont fui, par les jours emportés, 

Mais la pendule solitaire 

Ne les a méme comptés. 

Il n'est plus qu'une heure pour elle, 

Heure égale a | éternité, 

Et cette heure unique c'est celle 

Ou son battant fut arré:é.” 
And thus it is, she goes on, with “Des cceurs 
vivant aux jours passés,” 

Qu’importe si les jours s'amassent, 

Qu’il eoit le matin ou le soir, 





***Au Dela: Poésies de Alice de Chambrier : avec une 
lettre de Sully Prudhomme, un portrait d’Alice de 
Chambrier gravé par Robert Girardet, et une notice bio- 
graphique et littéraire par Philippe Godet. Lau 
sanne: Arthur Jmer, éditeur, 1884.” 
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Que les ans s’arrétent ou passent, 
lls ne veulent pas le savoir. 
Desormais leur étre demeure 
Sur le méme point arrété ; 
Ils ne connai-sent plus qu'une heure, 
Et c'est pour eux | éternité, 
The other piece, called ‘ Confiance,’ is as follows :— 
Si tu sens vaciller ta foi 
Devant la tempéte bagarde, 
Calme-toi, 
Dieu te garde, 
Si, d’aprés la commune loi, 
Dans le néant tombe chaque heure, 
Calme-toi, 
Dieu demeure. 
Si ton coeur est rempli d’émoi, 
Si le désespoir t’environne, 
Calme-toi, 
Dieu pardonne. 
Si la mort te comble d’effroi, 
Si tu crains l’ombre ou l'on sommeille, 
Calme-toi, 
Dieu réveille. 
Both these poems were written when Alice de 
Chambrier was in her twentieth year—just ten 
years ago. 

Tuere are two other girls of our century, the one 
an English lady, the other a high-caste Hindoo, 
who resemble this Swiss maiden in their early 
deaths, and in the precocious bloom and fertility 
of their youthful talent. The first is Emily Shore, 
whose very remarkable ‘ Diary’ has only appeared 
in 1891, though she died more than fifty years 
since ; the second is that most wonderful of Indian 
womankind, Toru Dutt, whose merits as an English 
poet and as a French novelist have not yet been 
duly acknowledged. 

One word more. The beautiful portrait of 
Mile. de Chambrier prefixed to her volume does 
= credit, as the book itself does, to the press of 

usannoe, And it fully justifies M. Godet, who, 
after avouching its faithfulness, says that “l'ex- 
pression de la bouche, d'une candeur presque 
enfantine, contrastait avec la profondeur cher- 
cheuse du regard.” A. J. M. 





WINDEBANK NOTES, 

The very meagre account of the family and 
descendants of Mr. Secretary Windebank to be 
found in the pages of Burke, Courthope, &c., 
sadly requires amplifying. Tne following notes 
may possibly be of some service in eliciting further 


information upon this subject in the pages of 
‘N. & ’ 


of Lincolnshire, 1592). He received knighthood 
from James I. at Whitehall, July 23, 1603, and 
held the office of Clerk of the Signet. According 
to Lysons he was seated at Haines Hill, in the 
parish of Hurst, co. Berks, where his son, the 
future Secretary of State, was born. 

Sir Francis Windebank, the well-known 
Secretary of State to Charles I., is said to have 
been twenty-four years old in 1607. He was 
educated at St. John’s College, Oxford ; knighted 
at Greenwich, June 10, 1632 ; sworn Secretary of 
State, June 15, 1632; M.P. for Ox‘ord Univer- 
sity in the Short Parliament of 1640; and was 
elected for Corfe Castle in November, 1640. 
Charged with corruptly favouring the Romanists, 
he escaped to France in December, 1640, in order 
to avoid impeachment, and is said to have died 
shortly afterwards, But the State Papers show 
that he was living in Paris as late as 1645. A 
Sir Thomas Windebank is said (Wood's ‘ Fasti ’) 
to have died in Paris in 1646. This probably 
refers to the death of the ex-Secretary. 

Sir Francis Windebank had at least two sons, 
of whom,— 

Sir Toomas Windebank, eldest son, was Gentle- 
man of the Privy Chamber to Charles I.; M.P. 
for Wotton Basset in the Short Parliament of 
1640 ; created a baronet at Oxford, November 25, 
1645, as ‘‘ Thomas Windebank, of Haynes Hill, 
co. Wilts, esq.’ The date of his death is not 
known, but he compounded under the Oxford 
articles, August 27, 1646, was fined 810/. on 
April 1, 1647, which sum he paid in July, 1648. 
It is thus clear that he was not, as sometimes 
thought, the Sir Thomas Windebank who died in 
Paris in 1646. 

Besides his eldest son, Mr. Secretary Winde- 
bank has a second son, Francis, colonel in the 
service of Charles I., who died in 1645, and was 
buried in St. Mary's Church, Oxford. 

Edith, daughter of Sir Francis Windebank, 
knight, was married, December 1, 1638, at Sr. 
Giles-in-the-Fields, Middlesex, to Toby Tirrell, 
Esq., afterwards the third baronet, of Thornton, 
Bucks. 

The after history of the baronetcy is very 
obscure. There would seem to have been at least 
two holders of the dignity after Sir Thomas, both 
of whom were probably named Francis, 

On July 12, 1669, a licence was issued from 
the Vicar-General’s office of Canterbury for the 
marriage of “ Edward Hales of Paulers Ferry, 





-&Q 
Sir Richard Windebank received knighthood | 
from Henry VIII. in 1544. He bore arms, | 
“Vert, on a chevron between three falcons volant 
or, as many trefoils slipped sable.” 

Thomas Windebank, “son of Sir Richard,” 
married Frances, daughter of Sir Eiward Dymoke, 
of Serivelsby, knight banneret in 1562 (Visitation 


Northampton, Esq, bacheler, about twenty-four, 
and Frances Windebanck, of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, spinster, about twenty-three, her parents 
dead, at St. Martin’s or St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
co. Middlesex, or St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, or 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, London.” Edward Hales, 
named in this licence, was afterwards the well- 
known Sir Edward Hales, of Tunstall, created 
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by James II., after his abdication, Earl of Tenter- 
den. In all pedigrees of Hales the wife of Sir 
Edward is described as “Frances, daughter of 
Sir Francis Windebank, of Oxford.” The father 
of Lady Elizabeth Hales was probably the second 
person who held the Windebank baronetcy, and a 
son of Sir Thomas. It is evident that he was 
dead before 1669, 

The following licence (Faculty Office) refers 
apparently to the last holder of the dignity. 
“April 28, 1686, Sir Francis Windebank, Bart., 
of the Tower of London, bachelor, thirty, and 
Elizabeth Parkhurst, of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
Middlesex, spinster, about twenty, daughter of 
Frances Parkhurst, widow, who consents, alleged 
by Henry Parkhurst, of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields aforesaid, clerk at St. Martin's aforesaid.” 
This marriage took place on May 4, 1686. This 
Sir Francis Windebank was doubtless the baronet 
who, according to Burke, died in 1719, leaving 
his property to his widow Elizabeth. 

One other Windebank licence from the Vicar- 
General’s office I am unable to locate: “ 1666, 
Nov. 24, Matthew Loveday, of Oxford, gent., 
bachelor, about twenty-one, and Mrs, Frances 
Wyndebanke, of same, about seventeen, consent 
of her parents, at St. Bartholomew, near Oxon, 
or Beckonsfield, Backs.” This looks suspiciously 
like the bride of Edward Hales in 1669 ; if so, of 
course this marriage could not have come off. 

Is the name of Mr. Secretary Windebank’s wife 
known? 7, D. Prxx. 


A TUDOR REMINISCENCE IN SURREY. 

Surrey has a pleasant sound to the ear. The 
name has a soft, restful tone, like the character of 
its scenery. Gently undulating hills, rising occa- 
sionally into picturesque abruptness, stretches of 
green meadow and corn fields, bounded by belts 
of trees, fertilizing streams, and leafy lanes—ah ! 
what pleasant memories are stirred by a picture of 
“a Surrey lane ”—these are the features that the 
name of Surrey recalls. True, Surrey includes a 
large tract covered with grimy streets, where 
flowers sicken and die, and such trees as are left 
grow pale and old before their time, and populous 
neighbourhoods, over which Conventionality reigns 
as queen, while Nature is a humble and oppressed 
subject. Still there is a Surrey as yet unspoilt, a 
peaceful pasture land, with fruitful fields, a land in 
which to rise and labour with the sun, and to 
lie down at night in the hushed darkness which 
begets soft sle: p. This is the Surrey which the 
Tudors knew, which Queen Elizabeth loved, and 
where she found a retreat from the cares of state 
and the pomp of palaces, 

In the bundred o* Woking, six miles from 
Guildford, is the little parish of Pyrford, lying 
nlmost under the shadow of the once famous 
Newark Abbey, redolent of memories of Stephen 








Langton. Pyrford Manor has undergone many 
vicissitudes since Earl Harold received it from 
King Edward. Now it was held by the Church 
and now by the Crown, until the reign of Eliza- 
beth, when it finally passed into secular hands, 
the monastery having already been dissolved by 
Henry VIII. No doubt it was a coveted bit, very 
fair to look upon, with its magnificent elms and 
stretches of meadow land watered by the Wey. 
Elizabeth granted the manor to her Latin secretary 
and member of her Privy Council, John Wolley, 
who became knight of the shire for the county of 
Surrey. Wolley, it is said, built himself a house 
by the side of the Wey canal; that building has 
long since been transmogrified, but the ground, 
now covered by crisp lawns and gay flower-beds, 
is netted underneath with brickwork. Yet, 
although the original Pyrford House has so 
changed its character, one interesting feature 
remains intact. This is the building called the 
** Queen’s Summer House,” standing on the bank 
of the canal, and commanding a full view of the 
ruins of Newark Abbey. It is acurious structure, 
most solidly built, and evidently at considerable 
expense. Seen across the meadows from the high 


| road, it looks like an appendage to some modern 


estate; but a closer inspection reveals its antiquity. 
There are no chimneys, for it is only a summer- 
house, but one designed to stand the wear and 
tear of weather, and keep out rain and mud, The 
building consists of two rooms, one above the 
other. The under room is low and dark, and what 
it was intended for is uncertain. In later years it 
seems to have been used asa stable anda mush- 
room bed. The stout oak rafters bear witness to 
the excellence of both work and material, and 
point to a period when durability was the first re- 
quisite in building. The upper room is compara- 
tively lofty,and must have been profusely decorated. 
The ceiling was evidently covered with paintings, 
and defaced cherubs and angels still look down upon 
the visitor. The walls were panelled ia white and 
gold, with designs painted on them, and the 
windows are of a very fair size. 

Here, doubtless, Elizabeth sat when she visited 


| Wolley in the summer months, and listened while 


he read to her the ‘Annals’ of Tacitus, orthe great 
Greek epic, or others of her favourite classics, for 
Wolley was a scholarly man, and chosen by his 
queen as her reader. Here queen and subject 
could study undisturbed. Below them flowed the 
silent stream, fringed by its green banks ; across 
the meadows stood the grey piles of Newark 
Abbey ; stately elms and silvery beeches rustled 
in the breeze. Deep in the heart of the country 
lay Pyrford Manor, buried in stillness almost as 
profound as that of the many nameless dead who 
now lie in the little churchyard, with only the soft, 
heaped-up earth, thickly grown over with grass, to 
mark their resting-place. Still the Wey runs on, 
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and the stately elms wave their branches, and the 
shattered walls of Newark Abbey stand out in the 
green landscape appealingly, bidding us remember 
the centuries of love and hate, peace and oppres- 
sion they have seen. A fair and peaceful spot 
still, for the roar of the rail reaches not hither, and 
the queen and Wolley might even now read undis- 
tracted by the world without. 

Around the park good roads are now cut, where 
once there were miry ways, and the narrow lanes 
are broader and lighter. 
and some modern dwellings remind us of our 
every-day existence, but the houses keep a respect- 
fal distance apart, and do not peer into each 
other’s windows. The only approach to the 
“Summer House” now is though the old arched 
gateway leading into the gardens. This gateway 
must have been the original entrance to Pyrford 
House; but on the further side of the estate a 
turning off the main road leads down an avenue 
of magnificent trees, whose topmost branches cross 
and interlace, and it is probable that this was for- 
merly a way to the “‘Summer House.” No one 
seems to have thought it worth while to preserve 
the interior; the delicately painted room where 
the queen sat is disfigured by dirt and decay, and 
has been used as a hayloft, or for some such pur- 
pose. Local tradition connects the building with 
Queen Mary’s name, and she may have visited 
Pyrford when she granted the manor to the 
monastery of Shene, near Richmond. That religious 
house, however, enjoyed their wealth but a brief 
period, for with Elizabeth’s accession the manor 
passed again to the Crown. It was granted to the 
Earl of Lincoln, Lord High Admiral, by Elizabeth, 
and after his death to John Wolley, who held his 
first court there in 1591. In the reign of 
Charles IJ. Pyrford Park was held by Sir 
Robert Purkhurst, and subsequently by Mr. 
Denzil Onslow, whose descendants are now large 
landowners in that district. 

This part of Surrey teems with Tudor reminis- 
cences. The lovely old manor house of Send, care- 
fully preserved by its present owner, could tell 
stories of Henry VII, and Byfleet and other 
neighbouring parishes are rich in memories of the 
same period. But since then the county, so far as 
this side of it is concerned, has almost ceased to 
have any notable public history, and haslived within 
itself, a quiet rural district, rich in corn and clover, 


A scattered population | 


Penat Tenures. — Under the term ‘‘ Penal 
Tenures ” may be classed (1) the ‘ Wroth Silver’ 
(7" S. xii. 442) and (2) the ‘ Relic of Feudalism’ 
(7S. xii. 445). No. 1, concerning Knightlow 
Cross, has been discussed so early as 1* S. ix. 448, 
and is variously explained. The locality is very 
important topographically, for it approaches the 
junction of Watling Street with the Foss-way, and 
although knight and low are Saxon words, the 
hundred has a tradition of some Roman eques, or 
centurion, who was barbarously murdered. If he 
| were a Christian the tradition would survive. 
No. 2, at Dalton-in-Furness, singularly, also 
involves the title of Buccleuch. It relates to the 
customs of a local fair, held by feudal tenure. But 
the most outré of these tenures or customs is the 
Lincolnshire Caistor-gad, a manorial service, now 
disused. It was the custom on Palm Sunday to 
carry a whip from Broughton Manor to Caistor 
parish church, and crack it loudly three times 
during the reading of the first lesson ; the bearer, 
at the time for the second lesson, knelt before the 
officiating clergyman, with a purse tied to the 
thong of his whip, which was waved about, and 
held elevated during the reading thereof. As no 
document or charter now exists to enforce this 
custom, it has been disused. There are various 
theories to explain its origin ; but considering that 
Caistor was called Thong Ceaster, taken in con- 
nexion with a gad, or whip, the element of 
antiquity must be conceded. Caistor, of course, 
was a Roman site. A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Joun Mitts, Comepran.— His death and 
burial are thus recorded in the London Evening 
Post, December 16-18 and 18-21, 1736 :— 


“ Yesterday about Six in the Morning died Mr. John 
Mills, a celebrated Comedian, after an Illness of twelve 
Days. His Last appearance on the Stage was on Satur 
day se’nnight, in the Character of the sick King in the 
Second Part of Henry ag 

“ Last Night the Corpse of Mr. Mills was carried from 
his late Dwelling-house in Martlet’s-Court, Bow-street, 
and interr’d in the Parish Church of St. Martin's in 
the Fields, His Pall was supported by Charles Flete- 
wood, Esq.; Colley Cibber, Esq.; Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Quin, Mr, Griffin, and Mr. Theo, Cibber.” 


Danret Hipwett. 


Lemons at Funerats.—In 1878 I was called 
upon to officiate (for a neighbour) at a funeral ina 





fertile and fruitful, yielding, season by season, its 
increase for our mighty Babylon, whose ceaseless 
roar cannot penetrate to thi se pleasant pastures. | 
t isa place for contentment and repose, where | 
the cravings of greed may be lulled, and it is| 
ossible to enter into the philosophic spirit of the | 
unknown stranger who, on the ivy-grown porch of a | 
1yside cottage, has inscribed the following words: 
Illa tellus 


placet in qua res parva me 


beatum facit. 


GeoRGIANA Hitt, 


| but not poor, desired me to attend xt 


Lancashire town. The relatives, working people, 
the house 


before the procession left it. I found the company 


drinking lemon-juice, mixed with warm water, 
sweetened and spiced. The vessel was large 
two-handled pot mug, and the rind of the lemon 
| was wreathed from handle to handle. I found it 
would have been a great offence to refuse to drink 
of it. A similar custom in Yorksbire is noticed iv 
Gent. Mag., 1798, quoted in Brand, ed. Bol 
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ii. 243. The Countess de Genlis, describing a 
funeral at Altona in 1795, says: “The married 
people [men] bad a lemon in their hand, and the 


boys a bunch of rosemary.”—‘ Memoirs,’ 1825, 
iv. 251. Ww. C. B. 


Pore’s ‘Essay on Man.’—I have never seen 
the fact noted that in the first edition of this poem, 
or what I take to be such, folio, no date, the first 
line runs 

Awake my Lalius, leave all meaner things. 

In which edition was “ St. John” substituted for 

“ Lelius” ? Ursay., 


SacHEVERELL as A Baptismat Name.—After 
his famous trial before the Lords in 1710, Dr. 
Sacheverell was, for a brief while, the most popular 
man in England, especially with the ladies of 
England. They flocked to the churches where, 
though he was inhibited from preaching, he could 
still officiate ; they had their children christened 
by him, and called them by his name. A note- 
worthy instance of the survival of this as a bup- 
tismal name has just occurred. On December 8, 
1891, there died at Morley, Derbyshire, Robert 
Sacheverell Sitwell. He had attained so ripe an 
age that he was probably baptized in 1798, when 
Dr. Sacheverell had been a dead man out of mind 
for more than seventy years. It seems reasonable, 
then, to conclude that the late Mr. Sitwe!l bore 
the baptismal name of Sacheverell because his 
father had done so before him, which father would 
have derived it from his own progenitor, who 
might have been baptized by the Doctor himself. 

W. F. Water. 


Between Times. 
Within the antechamber of the King 

Wait throngs expectant ; for the Old Year dies. 

A requiem peal moans through the midnight skies, 
Till the ead clock, herald of Time on wing, 
Reiterates “ Dead | Dead !" and glad bells ring 

Greeting the New Year with fit harmonies. 

Then wonder all, some emiling, more with sighs, 
What the fresh rule to them and theirs will bring. 

Ab ! who can tell? If the veiled form said aught, 

Would it speak peace, proclaim in accents kind 
Promise of joy, freedom from Fortune's foins ? 

Or cry, like him whom long-tried Israel sought, 

“ You scorpions for whips shall have, and find 
My finger thicker than my father's loins!" ? 


Sr. SwirHiy. 


Ma. Rosxin’s Tirrces: ‘Pae#rerita.’—That 
Mr. Ruskin, whose titles are so unlike those of 
any one else, could h.ve been anticipated is what 
we could bardly have expected. The following is 
from Miss Millard’s December catalogue of second- 
hand ‘books : “467 Preterita, by William Lan- 
caster ; crown 8vo. cloth, 1863." R. Hupsoy. 

Lapworth. 


Suenv.—The recently published ‘ Life of St. 
Cuthbert in English Verse’ (vol. Ixxxvii. of the 


| Surtees Society’s publications) contains within 
thirteen lines the verb shend in contrary senses. 
Line 5973 reads : 

For pair gilt men walde psim shende, 
the word being glossed slay; while lines 5984-5 
read :— 

To tounes pat to his kirke pertenyd 

he baim sent fra harme to shend, 
with the gloss defend. Among others who have 
used the word in this latter sense I may mention 
William Browne, who, in his ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals’ 
(ii. 4), sings : 

This must I succour, this must I defend, 
And from the wild boare’s rooting ever shend, 

The same poet gives us another example in his 
‘ Shepheard’s Pipe,’ |. 85. It is also in Palsgrave, 
and two examples are found in the ‘ Troy Book,’ 
written about 1400, the editors of which say 
that it is “‘a fourm of Send,” and define ‘‘ Send” 
thus : “‘to send, to keep, to defend.” (Keep, in 
this definition, has the sense which it bears in the 
phrase, ‘‘ Keep me from harm.”) Such a develop- 
ment of meaning seems probable, for to send any- 
body from a peril is the same as to send the peril 
from him. A man in danger from a tiger is 
equally protected whether he is removed from the 
tiger or the tiger driven from him. 

The alleged connexion of this word with send 
seems to me to be supported by the following 
verses from MS. Egerton 613 (see ‘Old English 
Miscellany,’ E.E.T.S., p. 196) :— 

Iblessed beo pu, lauedi so feir and so hende, 

bu praie ihesu crist pi sone pat he me i-sende, 

whare a londe alswo ich beo, er ich honne wende, 

pat ich mote in parais wonien wi-puten ende. 

The gloss in the ‘ Miscellany ’"—which is occa- 
sionally wild in its guesses (cf. egleche, glossed 
“ every one, each”)—is “send,” but the context 
prompts “defend, guard, protect.” “Send,” used 
thus absolutely, is meaningless to me, except in 
the sense indicated. 

The ‘Century Dictionary’ gives no separate ety- 
mology to shend=defend, but treats it as identical 
with shend = disgrace, ruin, destroy. We shall 
have to wait a long time for the settlement of the 
etymology in the columns of the ‘N. E. D.,’ but 
meanwhile we may hope to see the question dealt 
with in ‘N. & Q.’ F. Abas. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Gertraupe.—A totally wrong explanation of 
the origin of the proper name Gertrude, as if its 
meaning were ‘‘all true,” having recently appeared 
in a leading London monthly magazine, it may 
not be out of place to point out its true and 
undoubted derivation. Like the German cognate 
‘“* Gertrude,” it is originally a compound of Old- 
Norse geirr, a spear, and Thréidhr, the name of a 





ja spear-goddess, or Valkyria (vide Vigfusson’s 


goddess, or virgin, who presides over battle, hence 
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‘Icelandic - English Dictionary,’ Grimm’s and | George Brereton, described as of Kilmartin, 
Weigand’s ‘ Worterbiicher ’). Z. Queen’s County, Ireland, living about 1650, and 
| who had a daughter Eleanor. 2, William Russell, 
| of Ballydavid, co. Tipperary, Ireland, living about 
Oueries, | thirty years later, and who had a daughter 


| "] 
We must request correspondents desiring information | Isabella. F, Jauns. 


on family matters of only private interest to »ffix their | 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





‘Iv tas Garpens at Swarnston,’ by Lord 
Tennyson.—Where is Swainston? In what cir- 
| cumstances was this poem written? Who are his 

Corpuroy.—I shall be thankful for informa- | three friends, to whom the poet refers ? K. 
tion as to the history of this word, and for any 
data as to its origin and introduction (no guesses, 
pray, Mr. Editor !). The earliest quotation I know 
of at present is that given by Mr. Beck in the 





Asax.—What is the origin of the story of Ajax 
defying the lightning? His famous prayer for 
light in the ‘ Iliad’ can hardly have given rise to 
‘Draper's Dictionary,’ from tbe Anti-Jacobin, it, —_— by a a of ie 
‘The Weary Knife-grinder’ :— words Ev d¢ pac kat oAcooov (Hom., ‘Il, 

: i xvii. 647). R. Bruce Boswe.t. 

His galligaskins were of corduroy, Chingford. 

And garters he had none. 7 
In this and all the early quotations I have the Josern DE GranpEav.— Advice requested as to 
material is mentioned as the dress of labourers or | the best means of verifying the following. Joseph 
people engaged for the nonce in strenuous exercise, | de Grandeau, born circa 1760, died in Edinburgh 
as huntsmen. But I find it stated in recent (irre- | about 1830 (buried in Old Culton Cemetery). He 
sponsible) writers that it was once worn by kings | married Pierrette du Carre (after Revolution 
and great folk, and was therefore called corde du | written Ducarre), daughter of a Lyons silk-spinner. 
roy, the king’s cord. I fear this may be merely his- | This family is said to be of old Swiss extraction. 
tory on an etymological basis, which differs from | Joseph de Grandeau quarrelled with, and was dis- 
etymology on an historical basis, as a cart before a | inherited (on account of this marriage) by, his 
horse does from a horse before a cart, though, | father, who is understood to have been the Cheva- 
indeed, some people scorn the difference. We all | lier de Grandeau, and to have been descended 
know that little boys and ladies have been attired | from the Montmorencies. The second son succeeded 
in “a dainty silken fabric” of this sort since|in lieu of his brother. The said Joseph was 
about 1884, when the Standard announced it as | obliged to escape from Lyons during the Revolu- 
“the coming material”; but what I should like to | tion, when he fled to Italy, and was followed by 
see is some reference to this royal, noble, or gentle | his wife, his father-in-law remaining in hiding. 
corduroy in earlier times. I remember “‘ woollen | I have impressions of two seals belonging to him, 
cord” trousers about 1850. Were they imitated }and almost similar (the shields are oval): Azure, a 





from corduroys, or their gentle predecessors ? sword, point downwards, surrounded by eleven 
J. A. H. Mueray. stars (mullets or étoiles ? defaced). Above the 
Oxford. shield a helmet—on one seal three-quarter face, 


. showing five bars, on the other profile, with four 

Taw AssassixaTion Prot acainst WILLIAM | hars—bearing as crest a single star (or mullet). 
IIT., 1696).—Macaulay says that the spot fixed | No motto, Mantle on one seal, a festooned wreath 
by Charnock and others for the murder was in a| on the other, very florid. Mrs. BaLrour. 
narrow and winding lane leading from the landing- 
place on the north of the river to Turnbam Inscription on Picture.—Some years since 
Green, and that the spot may still be easily found. | there appeared a picture in the Royal Academy, 
Blackmore says that it was the lane between | the inscription being, “To a fool and his folly 
Turnham Green and Brentford, and that the par- | there is no end.” Can any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
ticular part of that lane agreed upon was the end | supply the source of this proverb ? F. 
next to Turnham Green, but gives no more ex- | 
plicit information. I shall be much obliged to ‘*SLaps OF BLUE sLEEP.”— Whence comes the 
any of your readers who can help me to ascertain | allusion or quotation used by C. Kingsley to “‘ Slabs 
at what point of the river the ferry was at that | of blue sleep,” which certain beings had power to 
date, and what part of what lane was selected | grant to the weary? Lovis Ropinsoy, M.D. 
by the conspirators. J. Exior Horak. 162, High Street, Lewisham. 

Richmond, Surrey. 





| Metestna Scucienserc, Drcuessor Monster, 

Brereton: Rvssert. — I shall be much |—Where can I obtain accurate biographical infor- 
obliged if you or any of your readers can give me mation respecting this person? She was a great 
any information relative to the following: 1. favourite of George I., who is said to have created 
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her Duchess of Munster in 1716. Is this a fact? 
According to tradition she lived at Munster House, 
Fulbam Road. 
evidence in support of the tradition? Any infor- 
mation sent to me direct will be greatly valued. 
Cuas. Jas, Fret. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W, 


‘Tae Deir at Beitu.’—I shall be glad if some 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can furnish me with the words 
of a Scots song called, I think,‘ The Deil at Beith,’ 
in which the scolding wives are represented as 
carried off under his oxters and in his mouth. 
R. Bruce Boswett, 
23, Buxton Road, Chingford, Essex. 


Bopxis.—In a new Russian version of ‘ Hamlet’ 
the play is now on the stage here at St. Peters- 
burg), the word bodkin has been rendered by a 
Ktussian word signifying shoemaker’s awl. This 
rendering (evidently incorrect) has given rise to 
i lively controversy in the St. Petersburg Novoe 
V'remya. I should like to ask for a reply to the 
following question. 

In Dr. Spiers’s ‘ Dictionnaire Universe] Anglais- 
Francais’ (one of the best of dictionaries) the word 
bodkwn is said to have formerly borne the significa- 
tion of poignard. What ancient authority or 
authorities can be brought forward which should 
suffice to authorize this statement ? 

I may add that I myself hold that Shakespere 
used the word bodkin in its ordinary modern 
acceptation (in that of packing needle), with a 
mental comparison with a short dagger (dirk), such 
as the dagger still worn by naval officers. 

A Teacuer or ENGLisu. 

St. Petersburg. 


Scottish Mepat.—Can any of your readers 
give me information about a small Scottish medal 
which I have lately met with? It is silver, oval, 
forty-seven fiftieths of an inch by forty-fiftieths 
of an inch, with loop for suspension. The obverse 
bears a half-length figure of St. Andrew on his 
cross, nimbed, and carrying a palm branch (?) and 
book, with the legend s.anpRKAS. APOS. ET. 
rpatr.scor. The reverse has St. Margaret, half- 


Ss 


length, radiated, with the royal crown of Scotland | 


on atable. The legend is s. MARGARITA.R.ET. 


ry. scot. The workmanship is very good. 
R. W. Cocuran-Patrick. 
Sir Joun Capoys, — In Caxton’s first edition 


of the ‘ Golden Legend,’ fol. 170 recto, occurs the 
following story :— 

For as I ones was by yonde the see rydyng in the 
companye of a noble knyzht named Syr Johan Capons, 
and wasaiso doctour in bothe lawes, and was born in 
malyorke, and had ben viceroye and gouernour of Aragon 
snd Catrlone, and that tyme Counce yliour vnto the duc 
of bourgonye, Charloys, it happend we comened of the 


hystorye of Dauid, and this said neble man told me that 
} 


Can any reader say if there is any | 





ve had redde that dauid dyde this penaunce folowyng 


for thyse said synnes. That he dalf hym in the ground 
standyng nakyd vnto the heed so longe that the wormes 
began to crepe in his flesshe,and made a verse of this 
psalme Miserere, and thenne cam out, and whan he was 
hole therof he wente in agayn and stode so agayn as 
longe as afore is said, and made the second verse, & 80 
as many tymes be was doluen in the erth as ben verse 
in the said psalme of Miserere mei deus, and euery tyme 
was abydyng therin tyl he felte the wormes crepe in his 
flesshe. This was a grete penaunce and a token of 
repentaunce, for ther ben in the psalme xx verses, & xx 
tymes he was doluen. Thus thys noble man told me, 
rydyng bytwene the toun of Gaunt in Flaundres and the 
toun of Bruxellis in Braband,” 

Was this Sir John Capons an Englishman, as 
his name would lead one to suppose; and where is 
any account or other mention of him to be found ! 

. S. Exvis, 


Chelston, Torquay. 


Picott.—In John Camden Hotten’s ‘ Catalogue 
of Irish Topographical History, 1862, the following 
iten? appears :— 

“The Memorials to the House of Peers of the Earl of 
Cavan and Robert Pigott concerning the lands of Kill- 
cromin in Queen’s County, supposed to have been pur- 
chased by John Pigott, who had a large estate in 
Antigua, West Indies, folio, official copies, Privately 
printed, 1724." 

Can any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ give me purticulars 
of this memorial, or as to who were the descendants 
of this John Pigott, or tell me if there are any 
records in the island of Antigua which would give 
the required information ? W. J. 
RECREATIONS OF Joun Baicut.—I 


POETICAL 
see a reference to Mr. John Bright in ‘N. & Q., 
7 S. vii. 327. The Inverness Advertiser of about 
1856 gives the subjoined extract from the visiting 
book of the inn at Drumnadrochtt as ‘‘ the verit 
able production of no less exalted and demure 4 
personage than Mr. John Bright, M.P.” :— 

In Highland glens ‘tis far too oft observed 

That man is chased away and game preserved. 

Glen Urquhart is to me a lovelier glen ; 

Here deer and grosse have not supplanted men. 
Perhaps some of your readers can tell the name of 
this country hostelry. 

Freperick Lawrence TAvVARE. 

, Rusholme Grove, Manchester. 


Sr. Loxe’s Day.—Monsieur D’Olive, in George 
Chapman’s play of that name, speaking of his 
ever-to-be-remembered ambassage, says (IV. i.) :— 

* Farmers 
Gentlemen their Morgag 


shall count their Leases from this day, 


Saint De 


sfrom this day nis 
shall be rac’t out of the Kallender, and the day of our 
Enstalmeut enterd in redd lettera: And as St. Valen- 
tines day is fortunate to choose Louers, St. Lukes t 
choose Husbandes; So shall this day be to the choosing 
of Lordes,” 


St. Denis is the patron of France and St. Valen 
tine of lovers; but what has St. Luke to do with 
husbands? Can any one explain the allusion ? 


C. C. B. 
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R. T. Brows.—A very learned man, the Rev. 
R. T. Brown, appears to have published a work on 
the nomenclature of the Hebrews, but I do not 
see it in Allibone or Watt. He was of South- 
wick Vicarage, near Oundle. How is it he is so 
C. A. Warp. 


little known ? 
Walthamstow, 


‘* ADMINISTRATIVE Reroru.”—In the intro- 
duction to the republished volume of Punch for 
Jan.—June, 1855 (issued, I think, in 1862), it is 
ybserved of “ Administrative Reform,” always 
associated with the memory of Dickens, that it was 
‘“‘4 phrase first used by Mr. Disraeli.” Under 
what circumstances and at what date was it so 
employed ? Po.itIciaN. 


“Laze 1T.”—Does the word “laze” or the 


phrase ‘“‘laze it” occur anywhere in English 
literature? Cotgrave seems to give it as an 
equiv ilent of s’endorm yr. J. 3. 





Annandale gives quotations from South 


CuarTrRevse.—Can any one give me the origin 
of Chartreuse !—I mean of the name of the 
original monastery (now the Grande Chartreuse) 
near Grenoble, established by St. Brano in 1084, 
from which all its dependencies took theirs, 
whether Chartreuse, Charterhouse, Certosa, Car- 
ja, Carthause, or what no Was it the original 
name of the site? If so, why? Possibly Mont- 
alembert tells, but I have not got him within 
reach, B. W. 8. 


AvuTuors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
There ’s a voice on every wave 

A sound on every se 

The watchword of the brav 

The anthem of the free. 





Where’er the wind is rushing 
Where’er the stream is gushing 
The swelling sounds are heard 
Of man to Freedom calling 
W. H. Pex 
Nobilitas animi sola est atque unica virtus, 
A} 


ommodore Rogers was brave man—exceedingly 
brave—particular. 
He climbed up very high rocks—exceedingly high— 
perpendicular ; 
And what 1 this the more inexpreasible, 
These same rocks were quite inaccessib| 
Dr. John Brown quotes these lines i 
and says that we all know Commodore 


I d»> not, but I wish to know them. 





Who is the “ quidam ex antiquis * to whom the saying 


about medical men and their doinyva is ascribed in the 
ywing sentence 
© Quidam etiam ex antiquis le Medicis dicebat S»] 
ruui successus intuetur, errores autem ¢ is rit 
T x Bar 
b ¥ 
** Marry not an old crony or a fool for money,” 





vy Worcester and Webster from Burtor 





Leplics, 


PROPOSED SOCIETY OF ARMIGERS, 
(7" S. xii. 425.) 

It seems to me that the proposed Society 
of Armigers will much resemble that society de- 
scribed in Pickwick, where ‘ gentlemen out of 
livery are not much wanted.” It will also, and 
to its own advantage, resemble another society, of 
higher repute and longer standing than that 
of the Bath footmen; for the Fellows of the 
Society of Armigers will, of course, be entitled to 
write themselves F.S.A., and thus they will all 
appear to be antiquaries as well as armigers. 
On the other hand, the older F.S.A.s, if there 
are any of them so unfortunate as not to be 
armigers, will seem to have obtained that dis- 
tinction as well as their own; and this pleasing 
thought may, perhaps, reconcile us to the new- 
comers. But what advantage does the incipient 
society mean to confer on its members or on 
the world? None, except an outward and 
visible sign that they have proved their title to 
coat armour in the Heralds’ College, and are, 
therefore, enabled to look down with increased 
contempt on those who have not done this. There 
are many armigers, however, and I am one of 
them, who do not know whether their arms are 
on record at that college or not, and who do not 
intend to pay, as some cousins of mine once paid, 
« sum of seventy odd pounds to that college for 
the pleasure of discovering that their arms are so 


|recorded. It is true that the officers of the college 


(being themselves, I infer, all armigers) are to make 
this inquiry for nothing for the new F.S.A.s; and 
it would certainly be a blessing to get for “ about 
five guineas” that assurance which might other- 
wise cost you seventy odd pounds. Yet the brutally 
indifferent armiger who, like myself, believes in 
the Heralds’ College about as much as he believes 
in the published peerages, would probably think 
that the proposed game of beggar my neighbour 
is hardly worth even this small candle, The 
dozen white louses do become an old coat well ; 
so doth the “ or, fretty azure” which has come 
down to one of your correspondents from afore- 
time. Nor would he give it up, even though all 
the three Kings at Arms, sitting in a row in 
Queen Victoria Street, should tell him that they 
had never heard of it. The proposer of this new 
society says that “once an armiger always an 
armiger.” Is there not such a thing, then, as 
defacement of arms, even of arms rightfully borne? 
And have not the Kings at Arms sometimes de- 
faced a coat of arms out of mere spite against its 
owner ! 

The Earl Marshal and his officers are a part of 
the medieval history of England; and no one 


who has any historic sympathy, or any national 
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pride in the Edwardian glory of England, would 
willingly withhold from him and them the respect 
due to an ancient and very interesting survival. 
But that very respect, [ conceive—together with 
other motives not so respectfal—may prevent us 
from wishing that the College of Arms should 
delegate any part of its power or prestige to a 
private and newly-formed society. A. J. M. 


The qualification proposed for members of a 
Society of Armigers will keep out many gentle- 
men now bearing arms, and considering themselves 
and their families entitled to the distinction from 
hereditary usage. In forming a society every 
gentleman willing to join should be taken as a 
member, if he and his father have borne the same 
arms, without requiring proof that they are regis- 
tered at the College of Heralds. The officers of 
the college should be honorary members, without 
payment of a fee for first admission or future sub- 
scription. 

An early duty of the society should be to pre- 
pare a list of all armorial bearings recognized by 
the Earl Marshal, with the name and other desig- 
nation of the person, noble or gentle, to whom the 
first grant was made, or who was first recognized 
as bearing the coat. The list might be prepared 
with the help of the college. The officers would 
not, I dare say, be strict in exacting the fees for 
the necessary searches. The expense of printing 
might be defrayed with the help of a good list of 
subscribers. 

Members of the society and others would soon 
show a wish for their arms to appear in such a 
book, and to be properly registered, and the 
society would increase in numbers. The annual 
subscription should not be more than a guinea. 

D. 


Memvcay’s idea of a Society of Armigers is not 
a badone. Armigers as a class are badly treated. 
Their rights are invaded by usurpers, who dare not 
annex in Jike manner the degrees of universities 
or the titles of professions. A doctor, a parson, 
or an army officer is secure in his title of “ doctor,” 
“reverend,” or “colonel.” It is only the armiger 
whose rights the law fails to protect. Again, if a 
man shows his coat of arms, or mentions his 
family, he is straightway voted a snob. But he 
can talk army shop or university s!ang till he is 
black in the face without incurring such an epithet. 
But where is the difference? Surely it is time 
that armigers combined for their own protection, 
and to expose fraudulent usurpation of their 
rights ! Eviot STEELE. 





Grirre: Grip: Grippat (7" §S, xii. 465).—If 
Dr. Cuance had read my paper on ‘ The Patho- 
logy of Influenza’ in the Lancet for November 14 
and 21, or my book on the same subject (just 
published by Longmans & Co.) he would know my 





reasons for employing the term grip instead of 
influenza. These are, briefly, that the term 
influenza is long, and not very happily chosen, 
while the word grip, by which the disease is 
known in Germany and France, but spelt as an 
English word, is short, and graphically denotes the 
suddenness with which the complaint attacks the 
patient ; and that it is really impossible to speak 
of the “ ixfluence of influenza,” as one often feels 
tempted to do when talking or writing about it, 
while the “influence of grip” may pass muster 
any where. 

My proposal to use the term grip appears to be 
in a fair way of being accepted by the profession, 
as shown in contributions which have since 
appeared in the medical journals, and in which the 
terms grip and grippo-toxine, introduced by me, 
are currently used. There is a precedent for 
grippo-toxine—which I confess to baving coined— 
in the word pneumo-tozine, and other similar ex 
pressions, 

Dr. Cuance also finds fault with me for using 
the adjective grippal, which he qualifies as “ hor- 
rible,” and which he thinks I can only have used 
because I am a German. He further states that 
he has not yet seen this horrible word in French, 
though some adjective really seems to be needed. 

If Dr. Cuance had read any French works on 
grip he would have frequently met with the 
‘horrible word” grippal. Let me refer him to 
Villard’s ‘ Lecons Cliniques sur la Grippe’ (Paris, 
1890), in which this word is constantly used. Vil- 
lard speaks of ‘‘ L’affection grippale,” p. 63, 1. 13 
from top; “Les grandes epidémies grippales,” p. 59, 
1. 13 from top; “ L’atteinte grippale,” p. 157, 1 14 
from top. Maillard, in his ‘ Etude Clinique de la 
Grippe Pandémique,’ Généve, 1891, speaks of 
“ Broncho-pneumonie grippale ” (p. 45, 1. 10 from 
bottom), ‘‘un rash grippal” (p. 92, ]. 2 from 
bottom), and also uses the plural, “ Les rash grip- 
paux” (p. 92, ]. 11 from top). In the same way, 
Leledy, in his “La Grippe et |’Aliénation Men- 
tale,’ Paris, 1891, speaks of “ psychoses post- 
grippales” (p. 60, |. 2 from top); while an earlier 
writer, Brochin, in his article on ‘‘Grippe” in 
Déchambre’s ‘ Dictionnaire Encyclopédique des 
Sciences Médicales,’ Paris, 1884, vol. x. p. 719, 
1, 12, and in many other places, speaks of “ pneu- 
monie grippale” and “hyperémie grippale.” As 
the “horrible word” grippal is, therefore, 
thoroughly acclimatized in France, it is difficult 
to see why, as Dr. Cuance says, “some adjective 
really seems to be needed.” 

Jctivs Atrnavs, M.D. 

48, Harley Street. 


La Perte pv Raoése (7 S. xii. 425).—Tt is 
submitted that the province of a dictionary differs 
from that of an encyclopedia. Littré (publishing 
in 1873) desired, as a lexicographer, to illustrate 
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the use of perte in relation to the disappearance 
of a stream where it has made its way through 
subjacent strata, and he quotes for that purpose 
De Saussure’s description of the “‘perte du 
Rhéne.” This would seem to be a sufficient dis- 
charge of a lexicographer’s duty. It seems, more- 
over, incorrect to say that ‘N. & Q.’ will have 
been the first to record the true “ fact in England.” 
The facts are referred to in, ¢. g., the ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica,’ vol. xx. (1886), s. v. ‘‘ Ri dne,” 
where the “‘ partially subterranean passage” is 
stated to have been ‘‘ now modified by blasting,” 
and Reclus is cited. R. R. Dees. 
Wallsend. 


Lost Recister Booxs (7® §, xii. 381, 436).— 
The following paragraph, which will be found at 
p. 203 of vol. v. of the North Riding Record 
Society’s Publications, shows how during the 
Protectorate “abuses” crept in, the effect of 
which the genealogist can imagine :— 

“At the Quarter Sessions held at Kirbymoorside 
Jan. 17, 1655.6. Trespasses acknowledged :—Rob. Henley 
of Sinnington, Parish Regi-ter, for betr ying his trust, 
and abusing the register books committed unto him 
and deceiving the people (submitted, &e,, and to loose 
his } lace),”’ 





styled in your columns the “ Princess Ludwig of 
Bavaria” ? HERMENTRUDE. 


Pracur (7* S. xii. 464)—In 1563 a dreadful 
plague broke out in London, and the Lord Mayor 
issued an order forbidding persons in infected 
houses coming to church for the space of one 
month, and directing that a blue cross should be 

| fixed on the door of every such house, with a 
| writing underneath, by way of warning, stating 
| that the pest was there (Thornton's ‘ History of 
| London’). The churchwardens’ accounts of the 
| parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, at the same 
| period contain an entry of a payment “ for paynt- 
inge of certain blewe crosses to be fyxed upon 
sondrie houses infected.” Wa. UnpeERuILL. 

57, Hollydale Road, 8.E. 





Dame Anne v’Esprnay (7™ S. xii, 448).—Anne 
de Rohan d’Espinay, wife of Francois de la 
Queulle, and mother-in-law of John Stuart of 
Aubigné, was daughter of Henri de Rohan, Seig- 
neur d’Espinay, who died 1521, by Catherine 
d’Estouteville, For particulars as to her parentage 
and descent see Lady Elizabeth Cust’s excellent 
‘Stuarts of Aubigny,’ lately printed at the Chis 
wick Press, Particulars will be found on pp. 87 


There is an entry in the Sinnington registers, | and 88, and there is a pedigree facing p. 84. 


dated Nov. 29, 1653, recording the appointment 
of Robert Hendley as register chosen by the in- 
habitants, and a long list of their names. 

W. F. Marsa Jacgson. 


Tue Leoitimist Jacopite Leacve (7 §S. xii. 


G. Mitner-Gisson-CoLium. 
Hardwick House, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Emite Sovvestre (7@ S. xii. 487)—‘Un 


Philosophe sous les Toits,’ by Emile Souvestre, 


was “crowned” by the French Academy. The 


406, 489).—The following cutting is from the expression is a figurative one, meaning that the 


Stamford Mercury of December 4, 1891:— 


author of the work received one of the several 


“A Jacobite Candidate for North Hunts.—A private | prizes awarded every year by the Academy, con- 
meeting was held at St. Ives on Tuesday night to | sisting in a certain sum of money, and the honour 


choose a ‘ Jacobite, Independent, and Revisionist’ 

candidate for the Ramsey division of Hunts. The! 
chair was taken by the Rev. R. C. Fillingham, Vicar of 

Hexton, chairman of the London Executive Committee 

of the Legitimist (Jacobite) League, who introduced | 
Mr. W. C. Mellor, of Hyde Park Place, to the meeting. | 
The Marquis de Ruvigny was also present. Mr. Mellor 

addressed the meeting, and having put before it his 

views, was unanimously adopted as candidate for the 

division. The candidate hus since issued his address, 

in which he solicits the suffrages of the electors asa 

‘ Jacobite, Radical, and Independent.’ He is in favour | 
of Home Rule for Ireland and Scotland, of the prin- 
ciple of one man one vote, of a graduated income tax, 
of a syetem of state pensions for the aged, and of the | 
establishment of parish councils.” 

Cever eT Avpax. 


Ido not know whether “the queen over the 
water” owes to your correspondents or to your | 
printers the thrice-repeated title of “the Princess 
Louise of Bavaria.” Suffer me to say that it isa 
misnomer, The lady’s name is Maria Teresa, and 
she is the wife of Prince Louis—or, more correctly 
Lud wig—of Bavaria. As neither he, she, nor | 
‘N. & Q.’ is of French extraction, would it not 
be better and less likely to mislead if she were 


of having his work thus prominently pointed out 
to the public. Ds ARGEL. 
Rev. Ricnarp Faizecre: Tae ‘ ATTORNIE’s 
Guipe’ (7* S. xii. 389).—Mr. D. J. O Doyocuus 
does not give the page of my ‘Lady Morgan,’ in 
which he says I attribute the authorship of the 


| © Attornie’s Guide’ to the Rev. R. Fraser Frizelle, 


and desires to know my authority for that state 
ment. I respond the more readily because Halkett 


|and Laing, in their ‘ Dictionary of Anonymous 


Literature,’ are silent as regards the above well 
known local satire. It obtains a niche in the British 
Museum Catalogne, but no information as regarde 
the authorship is volunteered. I have no doubt 
whatever that the ‘ Attornie’s Guide’ was written 
by the late Rev. R. Fraser-Frizelle, for some time 
rector of Ilfracombe, Devon. His first cousin, 
who in 1852 became nearly connected with 
my family, often spoke of him as the writer. 
Frizelle’s son, the late Capt. Frizelle, Barrack- 
Master of Portobello Barracks, Dublin, constantly 
referred to his father as author of the ‘ Attornie’s 
Guide,’ and sent me some posthumous pieces in 
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MS. from the parental pen. Some years ago I was 
glad to be able to supply « copy of the ‘ Attornie’s 
Guide’ to the late Rev. R. Fraser-Frizelle’s grand- 
son, now a clergyman in the diocese of Truro, and I 
would recommend Mr. O’Doxocuve to communi- 
cate with him now. In 1858 a daughter of the 
reverend author of the ‘ Attornie’s Guide’ was 
residing at the Close, Salisbury, aa I find by an old 
letter from Sir William Fraser, Bart. I hope your 
correspondent will be able to find the date ef the 
article in the Dublin University Magazine which 
he says attributes the authorship to Councillor 
William Norcott. The full title of Frizelle’s satire 
is the * Law Scrutiny ; or, Attornie’s Guide.’ 

Your correspondent Mr. O’Donocuve con- 
tributed to the Evening Telegraph during the 
present year successive sketches of ‘ [rish Humour- 
ists.” I did not see them regularly, but one on | 
Lever specially attracted me, and in it he said | 
that Mr. FitzPatrick erred in pronouncing as 
Lever’s the following verse in Lover's well-known 
ballad, ‘ Bryan O'Lynn’:— 


: | 

Bryan O'Lynn had no watch to put on, | 
? J ' | 

j 


He scooped out a turnip to make him a one 
He put a brown cricket just under the skin, 
** They ‘ll think it’s a-ticking,” says Bryan O'Lynn. 


Mr. O’Doxocuve fails to give the page on 
which I make tbe above citation. The reference 
is vol. ii. p. 241, ‘ Life of Lever’ (Chapman & Hall, | 
1879). There it will be seen that the manufacture 
of the above verse by Lever is vouched for by 
Harry Innes, his near relative and early associate. 
I quote the letter of Innes in which he makes the 
statement, and express no opinion myself; but I} 
may now say that more than one ballad had its 
birth at the Burschenschaft Club, and in many 
instances these lyrics were joint-stock affairs. 

As Mr. O’Doxocnve seems c mmendably 
anxious to be most accurate in bis statements, I 
am sure he will not take it amiss if I venture to 
mention an emendation or two which struck me 
as desirable in the few instalments of his “Trish | 





Humourists’ that I chanced to see, These interest- 
ing papers are likely to be reprinted from the 
newspaper, and even while I write may be in the 
bands of some compositor. Jobn Fisher Murray, 
who wrote ‘ The Viceroy,’ was not the same man 
as my late friend P. J. Murray, editor of the Jrish 
Quarterly Review, as erroneously stated by Mr. 
O'DonocuvE in the Evening Telegraph of Aug. 29, 
1891, nor in any way related to the said P. J. 
Murray. With the families of both men I was 
intimately acquainted. It was not Earl Mulgrave 
who knighted the father of John Fisher Murray, 
but a previous viceroy, the Marquis of Anglesey, 
as a MS. in the autograph of Sir James Murray, 
placed in my hands by himself, clearly shows. In 
the same issue of the newspaper describing John 
Fisher Murray reference is made to ‘‘ O'Connell's 
description of Sir Robert Peel's smile as like a 


silver plate on a coffin-lid.” If O’Connell said this 
it was a plagiarism, for John Wilson Croker, in his 
‘ Familiar Epistles’ (Dublin, 1802), compares Miss 
Walstein’s smile to plating on a coffin. 
W. J. FirzParrics, F.S.A. 
Dublin. 


Cooper (7" 8. xii. 387, 435, 451, 496).—I am 
now able to answer my own query as to the 
coopers mentioned among the plunderers on the 
river by Marryat in ‘Poor Jack.’ The whole 
passage in Marryat is, I find, derived immediately 
from Colquhoun’s ‘Commerce and Police of the 
Thames,’ published in 1800, a work of which the 
first half is occupied by a minute account of the 
atrocious and now almost incredible depredations 
to which East and West India ships’ cargoes were 
exposed on the Thames, before the establishment 
of docks and of the river police. At p. 65 we 


learn that :— 
“No inconsiderable portion of the pillage fell to the 
share of journeymen coopers...... xdmitted on board as 


necessary to repair casks and packages, which have 
suffered injury in the stowage. They have even been 


| known to break hogsheads wilfully to obtain plunder,” 


At p. 64 we are told that amid the general 
demoralization which the river produced upon 
everybody that frequented it ‘* Coopers, Revenue 


| Officers, and the Ship’s Crew all participated in 


the spoil.” Much follows upon the way in which 
coopers accompanied the gangs of robbers who 
attacked the ships by night, not in order to repair 
casks, but to take out their heads, so as to render 
their contents accessible, and in other ways 
made themselves a terrer to the skipper. Thus 
the visionary connexion ingeniously conjectured by 
some of my easy-chair correspondents between 
these coopers, who turned their useful craft to 
nefarious purposes, and the copers or grog-ships 
of the deep-sea fisheries, or the horse-copers, 
vanishes before the touch of fact. 

I still want quotations for the copers or coopers 
of the North Sea before 1881, the year in which 
public attention was first called to their demoral- 
izing traffic. There is, I believe, little doubt that 
the word is here simply and directly the Low Ger- 
man koper or Dutch kooper = trader, dealer ; these 
vessels hailing mostly from Dutch and North 
German ports, and pursuing at first a comparatively 
innocent trade, which greed of gain and the 
temptations of smuggling gradually converted into 
the infamous traffic to which public attention was 
called in 1881. But I should like some direct 
historical confirmation of this view, and some 
record of the coper before that year. Persons who 
know old deep-sea fishermen, in the Lincolnshire 
or Norfolk seaports, might help me by questioning 
them about their memory of the word, noting also 
their pronunciation. The Mission to Deep Sea 
Fisheries, which has done such splendid work among 


these men, spells the word coper, and I am told 
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th- fishermen so pronounce ii, but in nearly all 


hare in roasting with brown paper, and to baste 


the newspapers in 1882-4 it regularly figured as him with gravy before serving up, and this was 


cooper. J. A. H. Murray. 


Oxford. 


Stvep=Apvancep (7" §. xii. 106, 231).— 
Although late, allow me to make a few remarks on 
Por. Skeat’s note on ‘Styed=Advanced’ at 
the latter reference. Pror. Skeat devotes a con- 
siderable deal of learning to demolish what I never 
setup. I merely claimed for styed (or stigan) and 
stroke that there had been “confusion ” of these 
words; which is a thing quite apart from the changes 
governed by the laws of vowel and consonant per- 
wutation, The “confusion” I allude to is just such 
as is illustrated by the two verbs do and dow (don 
and dugan) now confounded under one spelling. 
Por. Skeat says he wants examples of stigan= 
advanced. Surely the absence of examples does 
not always lead his way? Suppose there had 
been no written survivals of the separate existences 
of the two verbs do and dow, would the Professor 
be prepared to discard the probabilities of specula- 
tion in their cases? Though I have no actual 
exumple of “stigan=advanced” to produce, I 
have a good parallel one, showing the same idea 
of “ advancing in years,” in Ascham’s “ Wel stept 
into years” (‘ Epist.’). As to styed meaning only 
to * climb,” surely Pror. Skeat has forgotten his 
own root-forms, where it is given the additional 
meaning of stride; and if stride, it is only a 
yuestion of degree to advance. Anent strike, I 
may add the Icelandic to Pror. Skeat’s quoted 
O.H.G. analogy. The primary meaning of “ strike” 
suggests activity, which is rightly betokened in 
such secondary forms as ‘‘struck with palsy,” 
** strike into a forest,” &c.; but in phrases hke 
** stricken in years,” the meaning of which implies 
a gradual change, or ‘‘ the stream striketh still,” 
where “wanders” or “meanders” is required, it 
is obvious the verb is “confused” with some 
other similar one—in the case of the former I sug- 
gested with stigan, in that of the latter I suggest 
with streogan. The preterite of the last-named 
form is missing. May we suppose that it was 
early confounded with strike and absorbed—the 
fate that has befallen so many other forms of 
words now extinct. "F. T. Norris. 

Finsbury Park, 


THe Opes or Horace (7* S. xii. 407).— 
Lowndes has, s.v. “ Horatius,” the “Odes of 
Horace, translated into English Verse, by Gray. 
Oxford, 1824, crown 8vo.” J. F. Mansercu. 


Liverpo yl. 


th 


‘First CaTCH YouR HARE” (7® §, xii. 404, 
$5: The other day I saw a remarkable variant 
of this sage and time-honoured piece of advice in 
a bookseller’s catalogue, upon which it was noted 
that it was customary in olden days to cover a 


called ‘‘ casing.” 

The interpretation seems, however, to me to be 
very simple, and to mean no more than skinning 
the hare, often done with rooks and moorhens 
and called “ casing,” a word of frequent use in this 
sense in old writers, and one which I have heard 
many years ago. In this lonely country place we 
call shooting hares and rabbits “ catching” them. 

Allibone, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ does not seem 
to make mention of Mrs. Glasse or her book, 
unless it is meant by the following: ‘‘ Glass, H., 
Servant’s Directory, Lon., 1760, Svo. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne R ctory, Woodbridge. 


The saying “First catch your hare” is often 
attributed to Mrs. Rundle instead of Mrs. Glasse. 
Not having Mrs. Rundle’s cookery book at hand 

cannot verify it; but your correspondent Mr. 
Dixon may think it worth while. The saying has 
lately acquired fresh interest from its adaptation 
by Father Ignatius, who, on being consulted by 
some clergy of the Church of England as to the 
best rule of monastic life, replied, “ First catch 
your monk,” in allusion to his own difficulty in 
inding a sufficient supply of a satisfactory nature. 

F. M. A. C. 


“Qcis sepaRaBiT” (7" §,. xii. 369, 457).— 
Perhaps the following extract from ‘ Historic 
Devices, Badges, and War Cries,’ by Mrs. Bury 
Palliser, 1870 (p. 221), will be of use :— 

** Boniface 1X., Pietro Tomacella (Naples), 1389. A 
rpent in a fire looking up toastar. Quw separabs ? 
* Who shal! separate them?’”’ 
Boniface 1X. “was of a Noble Family of Naples, 
but reduced to Misery,’ see ‘ The Great Historical, 
&e., Dictionary,’ of Jer. Collier, second editivn, 
1701, vol. i. “Quis separabit ?” is the motto of the 
4th (Royal Irisn) Dragoon Guards, the 5th ‘or 
Royal Irish) Lancers, the 86th (Royal County 
Down), and the 88th (Connaught Rangers). As 
regards the infantry regiments I give the old 
numbers. “(Quis separabit ¢” is the motto of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Co. 
Ropert PieRpoint. 






a 


St. Austin’s, Warrington. 

When I went from Southampton to Alexandria 
on board the P. and O. steamship Pera,in February, 
1868, I felt it was rather an aggravation of my 
misery to find this motto inscribed on the 
** necessary basins.” Sr. Swirars. 


This is the motto of the Royal Irish Rifles and 
other Irish regiments. J. P. McCueras1 


Dr. WorpswortH: Proportion (7 8S, xii. 
$64).—I cannot think with Mr. Tro tore tbat 
what Dr. Wordsworth said has nothing to do with 
proportion. Had he eaid ‘‘true proportion,” I 
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think he would have satisfied the ear, and been | 
invulnerable. Symmetry is true proportion. But 
is it not probable that the bishop would have | 
replied thus? “ Proportion that is not true is not | 
proportion ; 
add true.” If you stand too much on mere preci- 
sion of language this is unanswerable ; but if you | 
study what the most accomplished stylist would | 
select it is no answer, I think it defensible, but | 


not choice. C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Mr. T. A, Trottopsz seems to me to be byper- 
critical in saying that Bishop Wordsworth ought | 
to have written “symmetry ” for “‘ proportion.” 
At all events in Scapula’s ‘ Lexicon’ the word | 
avpperpos is Englished “juste et quadratze | 
magnitudinis,” which in one word is “ well- | 
proportioned.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Nailing bad shillings to a counter is one thing, | 
splitting straws is another. Mr. Trotiore 
appears to confuse the two. If the extent of fire- 
place on one side of the central beam was dispro- 
portionate to that on the other the effect would, of 
course, be unsymmetrical ; but how are we to dis- 
tinguish between a sense of symmetry and a sense 
of proportion / What is symmetry dut due pro- 
portion ? C. C. B. 


If “ proportion” may signify the due adjust- 
ment of parts, the harmonious arrangement of 
details, as it surely does, then one’s sense of pro- 
portion may fairly be shocked by daring inequal- 
ities and offensive discords, It is with this mean- 
ing that the word is used in the opening soliloquy | 
of Richard IT, V. v. 





Music do I hear? 
Ha, ha! keep time :—how sour sweet music is 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept ! 

Burke, in part iii. of the ‘Sublime and Beau- | 

tiful,’ sect. 2, defines proportion as “the measure | 

of relative quantity”; aod in keeping with this | 
idea of relationship, Scott describes the Lady | 

Rowena as ‘‘ formed in the best proportions of her | 

sex.” The ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ gives as 

one of five definitions of the word, “symmetrical | 
arrangement, symmetry,” with the illustrative 
quotation from ‘ Vocertaine Auctors’ :— 

Her armes long in iust proporcion cast. 


Taomas Bayrse. 


Helensburgh, N.B. 


‘* MAKE THE LETTUCE LIKE THE Lips” (7 S, 
xii. 348). — This proverbial expression is not | 
uncommon. Dr. Thomas Campion uses it in his 


‘Observations in the Art of English Poetry,’ 
1602, pp. 234-5, A. H. Bullen’s edition of Cam- 
pion’s works, 1889 :— 

“ For the establishing of this argument what better 
confirmaticn can be bad than that of Sir Thomas More 


it is tautological and superfluous to | 7, 


| labra lactucas,”’ 
Custom,’ 1573. 


in his book of Epigrams, where he makes two sundry 
Epitaphs upon the death of a singing-man at Westmin- 
eter, the one in learned numbers and disliked, the other 
in rude rime and highly extolled: so that he concludes. 
tales lactucas talia labra petunt, like lips, like lettuce.” 
‘ Adagia’ of Erasmus has “‘ similes habent 
The expression is found in ‘ New 
Hazlitt’s ‘O. E. Plays,’ iii. p. 22 : 
Like lettuce, like lips ; a scabb’d horse for a scald squire. 
So also in ‘Like Will to Like,’ 1568, ibid. p. 330: 
By the faith of my body, such carpenter, such cl ips 
And as the wise man said, such lettuce, such lips. 
And in ‘The Proverbs of John Heywood,’ 1546, 
p. 137, reprint 1874 :— 
Such carpenters, such chips (qucth she), folke tell, 
Such lps, such lettice, such welcome, such farewell. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Palgrave, Diss. 


“ And the worsse the man, the greater his authoritie 
among them, which was good inough for so wicked a 
matter taken in hand, according as the common adage 
is: Dignum patella operculum, Like lips like lettice.”— 
“The Description of the Citie of Exce-ter: by G. 
Vowell, alias Hooker (Holinshed, ‘ Chronicles,” vol. iii 
p. 1020, second edit., Lond , 1587). 

C. SAYLe. 


‘Toe Herarp’ (7"S. xii. 125, 195, 237, 336). 
—If H. W. willturn to the first reference he will 


| find that I state that the lines appear in Black- 


wood’s Magazine, vol. iii. p. 211, and, I may add, 
for the year 1818, though the volume commerces 
with April and ends in September. And, as 
exactitude seems to be necessarily imperative in 
exemplary ‘N. & Q.) to complete my quotation 


|of ‘The Herald’ I should add the following foot- 


note, which I omitted, referring to the line, 
He takes in lieu of goid* the vellum roll. 

Not much exactitude here does the writer 
(Surtees ?) seem to have observed, nor does he 
seem to have wanted to verify (perh»ps he adapted) 
his quotation from the immortal bard. See 
‘Winter's Tale,’ III. iii., towards the concluding 
passages between the Shepherd and the Clown. 

N. E. R. 

West Herrington. 


Date or Motto (7* xii. 388, 453).—My 
query was precisely in connexion with the use of 
the words on the “ Cavers Banner ” exhibited at 


~ 
~ 


o. 


| the Edinburgh Heraldic Exhibition. In the Exhi- 


bition Catalogue we are told, after a description of 
the banner on the same lines as those of Mr. Bau 
rour Pact at the second reference, that “ this 
was the banner of James, second Earl of Douglas 
and Mar, and was carried by his son, Archibald 
Douglas of Cavers, at the battle of Otterburn, 

* See if the bear be gone from the gentleman, and 
how much of him he hath eaten—they are never curst 
but when they are hungry—this is fairy g ld, boy.— 
‘Winter Night’s Tale.’ 
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1388.” It would have been better had the com- 
pilers of the Catalogue used the words “ts said to 
have been the banner,” &c., as Mr. Batrour 
Pavt does in his note, fora good few details must 
be proved before the statement can be made 
positive. Will the Lyon King, or some other 
correspondents, give me some information on the 
following points? 1. Is it likely that the saltire 
on the banner stood for the national St. Andrew’s 
Cross ; and if not, how is its presence explained ? 
2. Why does the lion passant figure so promi- 
nently on this banner? 3. Can the appearance of 
the tau cross be explained ? What about the 
motto, and who used the words “ Jamais areyre”’ 
as a motto prior to 1388? If we can get an 
answer to this last query we may be able to have 
some idea of the origin of the banner ; as it is, its 
heterogeneous collection of adornments is puzzling. 
W. E. W. 


Oip Lonpow Baipek (7 S. xii. 467).—The 
houses on old London Bridge were divided between 
two parishes. Those situated to the north of the 
drawbridge belonged to the parish of St. Magnus, 
and those to the south were in the parish of St. 
Olave, Southwark. The drawbridge was placed 
near to the middle of London Bridge, but some- 
what nearer to the south end than to the north. 


4 
= 


the practical part of navigation” (see the ‘ British 
Plutarch,’ 1762, vol. i’. p. 58). By patent, 
March 5, 1496, Sebastian, with his father and two 
brothers, were authorized to occupy, possess, &c., 
lands, in the name of the king, &c., and in May, 
1497, the expedition sailed from Bristol, but 
whether or not the father and two brothers went 
is doubtful. The expedition was under the com- 
mand of Sebastian. The discovery of America, 
attributed to Columbus, must be incorrect, because 
Sebastian reached the continental land of the 
western world about a year before him. Much too 
little credit is given Sebastian for the great dis- 
coveries due tohim. He it was who first gave any 
great attention to the variation of the compass, 
and to him is due, I believe, the introduction into 
this country of sheathing vessels to protect their 
hulls, Atrrep Caas. Jonas. 
Swanse.. 


Tae Devit (7" S. xii. 447).—Mr. Boswett 
probably knows what has been written on this 
subject, and seeks only unpublished local tradi- 
tions. He may, however, be glad of references to 
books as well. Two that may be recommended 
from among modern works are Mr. Cousins’s 
* Demonology and Devil Lore’ (Chatto & Windus) 
and Mr. Hall's ‘ Pedigree of the Devil’ (Triibner). 





(See ‘A New View of London,’ 1708, pp. 323, 
452, 790.) Stow, in his ‘Survey,’ says, regarding 
the chapel :— 

“King John gave certain void places in London to 
build upon, the profits thereof to remain towards the 
charges of building and repairing the same bridge; a 
mason being master workman of the bridge, builded 
from the foundation the large chapel on that bridge of 
his own charges, which chapel was then endowed for two 
priests, four clerks, &c., besides chantries since founded 
for John Hatfield and other. "—Ed. 1842, p. 10. 

J. F. Manserea. 


Liverpoul, 


Nicut-waLker (7"S. xii. 187, 314, 357).— 
The following quotation may perbaps convince Mr. 
Dixow that the hyena is really meant :— 

Only the fierce hyzna stalks 
Throughout the city’s desolate walks 
At midnight, and his carnage plies. 
Th. Moore, ‘ Paradise and the Peri.’ 
K. Ten Bruccencare. 
Leeuwarden, Holland. 


Sepastian Canor xii. 448).—There 
appears to be a little ambiguity about this ques- 
tion. Sebastian Cabot was bora in Bristol, about 
the year 1477. His father, John Cabot, it is said, 
returned to Venice, taking with him Sebastian, 
who was then about four years of age, but could 
not have remained there long, because Sebastian 
was educated in Bristol, and at the age of seven- 
teen “had made several trips to sea in order to 
add to his theoretical notions a competent skill io 


(7% Ss 











| I need hardly add that much information not to 


be met with elsewhere is scattered up and down 
the various volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ under different 
headings. C. C. B. 


Boy Swattowinc Marszies (7" §. xii. 466). 
—Many of Dickens’s stories referred to events 
much spoken of at the time. The story of the 
marbles was doubtless founded on a tale then 
current, and the tragedy of the man who killed 
himself after eating muffins was an elaboration of 
the account of the suicide of the Hon. Mr. Damer, 
who destroyed himself after a surfeit of crumpets. 


SeBasTiay. 
Tomas Mawyers Sortroy, First Baroy 
Manners, 1756-1842 (7* S. xii. 388, 455).— 


There seem to be two private Acts relating to this 
subject, one (3 George I., cap. 6) relating to the 
marriage settlement of the Marquis of Granby, 
afterwards third Duke of Rutland, and another 
(8 George II., cap. 2), entitled “‘an Act for enabling 
the two younger sons of John, Dake of Rutland, 
by Bridget, late Dutchess of Rutland, and their 
respective children 
of Sutton pursuant to the will of Lord Lexington 
deceased, and in such manner as is therein 
mentioned.” I have not been able to see either 
of these two Acts, but, with all due deference 
to Pour ¥ PaRveninr, it seems quite clear that both 
Lord Robert (who died, as I have since ascer- 
tained, not, as Burke says, in 1772, but on Novem- 
ber 20, 1762), and Lord George assumed the name 
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of Sutton in lieu of, and not in addition to, the 
name of Manners. The first Baron Manners is 
described in the Mathematical Tripos list for 1777 
as Thomas Sutton, and he is so described in the 
entries of his admission and cali at Lincoln’s Inn, 
where his father is described as Lord George 
Sutton. His name, however, is subsequently given 
in the ‘Law Lists’ and ‘Royal Kalendars’ as | 
Manners Sutton, and what I wish to ascertain | 
is when he assumed the joint name, which he | 
appears to have retained for the rest of his !ife. 
G. F. R. B. 
Dr. Watson (7 S. xii. 307, 398).—The story of 
young Watson is minutely narrated by Mr. Henry 
Holl, author and actor, in the Shilling Magazine, 
edited by Douglas Jerrold, vol. vi., 1847. It was 
Mr. Holl, the engraver, father of Mr. Henry 
Holl, who sheltered young Watson. J. W. 


In Dr. R. R. Madden’s recently published 
‘Memoirs’ he describes (p. 89) his meeting at 
New York with Dr. Watson, who was implicated 
in the Thistlewood conspiracy of 1817. 

W. J. F. 


Dublin. 


Iprosyxcrasy (7"°S, xii.448).—I have in my pos- 
session an old dictionary by John Kersey, printed 
in London, 1708, by J. Phillips, at the “ King’s 
Arms,” in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Its only value 
lies in the fact that it gives the meaning of words 
as they were understood at the time it was com- 
piled. The meaning attached to the above word 
by Mr. Tro.Lore seems just to stop short of the 
real meaning as given in this dictionary, which is 
this—‘‘A proper and peculiar constitution of a 
man’s body, a peculiar aversion against or inclina- 
tion for some particular things.” Doubtless body 
is meant to include mind, and things to include 
persons. If this meaning be the correct one, then 
Bonamy Price used the word correctly. Idiopathy 
might have served his purpose better, but sym- 
pathy would have implied something else. 

Fraxk Penny, LL.M. 

Webster, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ gives the following 
definition of the word: “‘ A peculiarity of con- 
stitution and susceptibility ; characteristic belong- 
ing to and distinguishing an individual.” Asa 
medical term it means the disposition of any in- 
dividual to feel in his own peculiar way the agency 
of whatever can influence the human frame. I 
think the correct meaning of the quotation from 
Bonamy Price is that Arnold had a peculiarity 
of constitution, amounting to a kind of instinct, 
which pointed out to him the proper man to 
be chosen as his assistant. DNARGEL. 


Dame Repecca Berry (7S. x. 


¢ ( 979 9° 94. 
21, 189, 252, 2J5, 404 5 


289, 451; xi. 
xii. 34, 250, 203, 371).— 
mystery, I beg 
In connexion 


Regarding the ‘fish and ring” 
to send you the following note. 


| mouth, 
| George, refers to the story of the recovery by St. 
| Kentigern of the lost ring of the Queen of Cadzow. The 
| story is thus given in the office for the eaint’s day in the 


with a paper published in the Reliquary for July, 
1883, on ‘ Finger Rings,’ by Mr. J. Lewis André, 
Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., the editor, wrote :— 


* It would be usefal to add a brief allusion to the ring 
legend of the city of Glasgow—a paper upon the seals of 
that city, embodying that legend, being prepared for a 
future number. It will be seen that on each of the two 
seals selected to accompany this note is represented a 
salmon bearing a ring, and the same device, as a matter 
of course, remains as a charge in the city arms, whose 
supporters are also two salmon, each with a ring in its 
The salmon with the ring, writes Mr. Mac- 


srievary of Aberdeen. It happened that the Queen of 
Cadzow had Jaid herself open to a suspicion of an 
intrigue with a certain knight whom the king had taken 
with him in bunting. And the knight being asleep, the 
king abstracted from his scrip a ring which the queen 
had given him, and flung it into the river called Clyde, 
Returning home, he demanded the ring ot the queen, 
threatening her with death if she did not produce it. 
She, having sent her maid to the knight and not receiving 
the ring, despatched a messenger to St. Kertigern, tel- 
ling him everything, and promising the most condign 
penance. St. Kentigern took compassion on her, and 
sent one of his people to the river, directing him to 
bring alive one of the first fish he might take. This being 
done the saint took from its mouth the ring, and sent it to 
the queen, who restored it to the king, and so saved her 
life. The first of the seals here engraved bears the 
mitred head of St. Kentigern, on whose sinister side is 
the salmon holding the ring. On the same side is the 
bell of St. Kentigern, while on the dexter is the frozen 
branch of the tree from which that saint produced 
miraculous fire, and perched upon the branch is the 
favourite robin of St. Serf which Kentigern equally 
miraculously restored to life. The next seal is a later 
one, on which the fish with the ring, the bell, the robin, 
and the branch (in this instance expanded into an entire 
tree) appear.” 

The salmon on the first-mentioned seal is de- 
picted in a vertical position ; on the other it is 
horizontal, and placed beneath the tree. The 
legends on the seals are respectively ‘‘Sigillym 
Comvne de Glagv” and “Sigillym Comvne Civi- 
tatis Glasgve.” The ring in each case bears a 
small cross-bar exterior to the ring itself, and is 
more especially noticeable on the latter seal, where 
it appears also in the centre of the marginal 
legend just quoted, 

In the Reliquary for April, 1879, is a paper by 
Mr. Jewitt on ‘The Mermaid and the Symbolism 
of the Fish in Art, Literature, and Legendary 
Lore,’ from which I cannot gather any special sug- 
gestion germane to the matter in hand : save that 
I suspect the peculiar form of the ring on the 
Glasgow seal may indicate rather a hook than a 
ring to be in the mouth of the fish, and, if so, the 
symbol may be considered identical with that in 
use among the early Christians, and still to be seen 
in the catacombs of Rome, in which the fish caught 
by a hook represents (as in a cipher suited to the 
necessities of those early days) a Christian caught 
by the ** fishers of men.” Bera. 
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First Scorcn Newspaper (7" §. xii. 426).— 
was the first Scotch newspaper. Newspapers 
were in existence in Edinburgh about the middle 
of the seventeenth century ; of this I imagine 
there cannot be any doubt. In the ‘ History of 
Edinburgh,’ by Anderson, published 1856, p. 112, 
it is stated “that in 1650 gazettes or newspapers 
were prohibited from being published in Scotland, 
until they were revised by the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh.” The fire-t newspaper of which we have 
record was titled Mercurtus Scoticus (soit is said 
in ‘The Traditions of Edinburgh,’ Edin., 1848). 
and consisted of 8 pp., small quarto. It was a 
weekly one. The first issue was dated August 5, 
1651. Its death took place in November, 1652 
It was followed by one printed in London, and re- 
printed in Leith. The latter did not live one year, 
and was succeeded by the Mercurius Politicus, 
produced in London, reprinted in Leith, and, 
it is asserted, printed in Edinburgh in 1655, 
being the first known newspaper to be printed 
there. ALFRED Cuas, Jonas. 
Swansea, 


Snakspeare’s Descenpants (7" S. xii. 469). 
—This subject of Shakespeare’s descendants is one 
of much interest, considering the many claims 
preferred for such honour. A lady, the acquaint- 
ance of a friend of mine, makes such a claim, and 
I believe possesses what is considered good evi- 
dence of such connexion. 

Joseph Hunter, in his ‘ New Illustrations of the 
Life, Studies, and Writings of Shakespeare,’ 1845, 
vol. i., makes the following statements respecting 
the three children of Shakespeare :— 


“ Hamnet, or Hamle t, the poet's only son, died at the 

age of eleven years. 

“ Judith, the younger of “the two daughters, married 
(Thomas Quiney] February 10, 1615-6.°—P. 86 

“The issue was three sons only: (1) SI akespe: ure 
Quiney, baptized at Stratford November 3, lt and 
buried there May 8, 2 Richard, baptized 
February 9, 1617-8 ; and (3) Thomas, baptized Jes uary 
23, 1619-20. These two = ns of Shakespeare just 
reached man’s estate. They were carried off in the 
beginning “= year 1639, Pp: 92 

‘He [Dr.. hn Hall 1) marri ed Susanna Shakespeare on 
June 5, 1607 

‘ Dr. q John Hall ha i one only cl 






1617 


iild, a daughter named 


Elizabeth, bay tized at Stratford, February 21, 1607-8 
On Ay - 22, 1626, she became the wife of Thomas 
Nash.”"—P. 100, 
“ Thon as [Nast }, baptized June 29, 1593...... In 1626 
he married Elizabeth Hall, S! — 8 granddaughter 


He had no chi 
More 


—P.1 
investigation ia not, 


iren. 


I believe 


recent 


disproved these statements. If so, where is the 
onnecting link between Shakespeare’s children 
und t present claimants? Is it possible they 
mean descendants of some member of the family 
of which William Shakespeare was the brightest 
tar? There is, I beast a possibility of tk 


| 
| since one at least of the seven brothers and sisters 
Ido not think that the Mercurius Caledonius | of William (viz., Joan II.) married and had issue. 


| plegades.” 


It is to be hoped any authoritative decision on 
this subject that may now appear in these pages 
may go far towards establishing or repudiating 
these claims, J. Corasert Wetcu, F.CS. 

The Brewery, Reading. 

I suppose believers in these descendants will 
never cease; but the last descendant died in 1669, 
Those who are called or call themselves so are very 
commonly descendants of the poet’s sister, Mrs. 
Hart. The death of a William Hammond, who 
made such a boast, doubtless a son of Mr. Bird's 
Mrs. Hammond, was announced in the Morning 
Herald in June, 1857. (See French’s ‘Shak- 
speareana Genealogica,’ p. 396.) 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 


Longford, Coventry. 


Tue SyYMPLFGA S. xii. 467).—Lem- 
priére states that the modern name of the Cyanex, 
also called Symplegades and Planetz, is Pavorane., 
Sandys, in his ‘ Travels,’ begun in !610, gives a 
view of ‘‘the Rock supposed one of the Sym- 
It is simply a large bare rock, with 
says that where the 


DES (7 


a pillar on its summit. He 
Euxine 

rusheth into the Bosphorus, there are two Rocks, 
that formerly bare the names of Cyanez and Symple- 
which for that so near, as many times appearing 
but as one, they were fained by the Poets unstable, and 
at sundry times to justle each other, Here, upon the 
top of a Rock environed with the Sea, supposed by some 
to be one of these, if not too far removed from a fellow 
to be so, stands a pill: ar of white marble, called vulgarly 
the pillar of Pompey.”—Ed. 1670, p. 31. 

According to the Italian traveller Gamelli- 
Carreri in 1694, only the pedestal of Pompey’s 
pillar remained in situ. This pedestal was originally 
an altar, as explained by Dr. Clarke in his ‘ Travels’ 
(1811). In reference to the Cyanean Isles, the 
last-named writer remarks :— 

‘The more 
sometimes separate: 
were satisfactorily 


gades 


antient accounts, representing them as 
i, and at other times joined together, 
explained by Tournefort; who 
bserved, that each of them consists of one craggy 
island; but that, when the sea is disturbed, the water 
lower ports, so as to make the different 


either reeemble insular rocke.”—Vol. i. pp. 


covers the 
pots of 
674-5 

Dr. Clarke also mentions that Strabo correctly 
describes them as “two little isles, one upon the 


European, and the other upon the Asiatic side of 
the Strait”; and adds that nowadays in calm 
weather each of the islands is joined to the main- 


land by a kind of isthmus. F. MANSERGH. 


The name is lexical, but we must look for it at 
‘*Cyanexw Insule,” another name of the Symple- 
gades :— 

* Cyanes Insulxw (Kvavicae vijooror rir at, Urek-Jaki), 


two small rocky islands at the entranc 


» Thracian 
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Bosphorus into the Euxine, the Planctz (MAdy«rat) 
and Symplegades (ZuprAnyadec).”—Smith’s Smaller 
* Classical Dictionary,’ 1869, 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Morean (7 §. xii. 449).—Is not the Anthemis | 
cotula mentioned bere the same as the A. arvensis 
which grows usually in the fields of corn, and 
blows in the month of May? If so, I think the 
word morgan applied to this plant comes from 
the German morgen, morning, as the plant appears 
in the very morning of the year. DNaRGEL, 


Tae Fate or Lovis XVII. (7" S. xii. 305, 
370, 461).—Two recent books on this subject, 
which I have seen, are not mentioned at any of 
the places referred to above. The one is the life 
of a gentleman calling himself Augustus de Bour- | 
bon, who professes to be (if I recollect aright) a | 
grandson of Louis XVII. His alleged descent 
from that prince is traced, and incidentally, of 
course, some account is given of a supposed escape 
and marriage of the Dauphin. A photographic | 
portrait of M. de Bourbon forms the frontispiece 
of the book. The other volume is the life of a| 
Rev. Eleazar Williams, a Protestant missionary of 
some sort among the Red Indians. This divine is | 
said to have been Louis XVII. himself, and | 
reasons for the statement are given. A portrait | 
of him appears in the book, and from it we learn 
that he was a severe-looking person in white tie 
and bands and Genevagown. It is so delightfully | 
improbable that the worthy American Calvinist 
preacher should have been a son of Marie An- 
toinette, a grandson of Maria Therese, and a great | 
grandson of Louis Quinze, that I think one ought 
to try to believe the story. Credo quia impossi- 
bile. A. J. M. 


Drake Famuty (7" §. xii. 449).—More than 
one baronetcy has existed among the Drakes : see, 
therefore, Sir B. Burke's ‘ Baronetages,’ both ex- 
tant and extinct. Of these last pedigrees, one 
was corrected in ‘N. & Q.,’? 5" S. xi. 227, 310. 
See, also, the various editions of the ‘ Landed 


Gentry.’ C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


J. S. will find a pedigree of the Drakes of 
Amersham in Lipscomb’s ‘Hist. of Bucks.’ 
(1847) vol. iii. pp. 154-5. This pedigree com- 
mences with John Drake, of Ashe, Devonshire, 
and includes Humphrey Drake, Rector of Amers- 
bam. Would J. 8. kindly give the reference to 
the volume of the Gentleman's Magazine where 
the pedigree to which he refers is to be found ? 


| 





G.F.R.B. | 


J. §. will find in Marshall's ‘ Genealogist’s 
Guide’ an index to all the printed pedigrees. The 


Drakes, of Halifax, were a wide-spreading family 
in that parish from early times, and appear to | 
have bad no connexion with the Devonshire’ 15, Markham Square, Chelsea. 


branch. In endeavouring to carry on the pedigree 
of “Drake of Ripon” in Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation 
of Yorkshire,’ I have got hundreds of entries 
from the Halifax registers and many copies of 
wills from York, so I have been enabled to im- 
prove it very much. Before, however, printing 
the pedigree (which I hope to do some day), I 
should be glad of further information about this 
very clerical family in later times, when it had 
departed from Halifax. There is a good deal 
about Nathan Drake, of Godley, diarist of the 
siege of Pontefract, and great- grandfather of 
Francis Drake, author of ‘ Eboracum’ in Holmes’s 
*Sieges of Pontefract Castle,’ 1887, which has 
come out since the ‘ Genealogist’s Guide’ was 
printed. J. W. Cray. 
Ragtrick House, near Brighouse. 


In each of the ten yearly volumes of the 
Western Antiquary much interestiog information 
will be found respecting this family, which may 
be of service to your correspondent. 

Everar>D Home CoLtemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Batre or Traratcar (7* §. xii. 487) —The 
use of sprit-topsails seems to have been discon- 
tinued before the days of Nelson. The 
ships which are portrayed in the engravings 
of naval engagements after about 1780 are 
almost all destitute of a sprit-topsail yard. 


| According to the ‘‘ portrait” of the Victory which 


is given in a vignette at the beginning of the 

second volume of Clarke and McArthur’s ‘ Life of 

Lord Nelson’ (1809), this famous vessel formed no 

exception to the rule, and had only a long sprit- 

sail yard. J. F. Maysercu. 
Liverpool. 


A naval officer informs me that spritsails (he 
has never heard of sprit-topsails) were in use in 
1805, and used to be set under the spritsail gaff. 

Cever eT Avpax. 


I think your correspondent will find that sprit- 
topsails became obsolete long before 1805, and that 
the Victory was not equipped with one at the 
battle of Trafalgar. Patrick MAxwéLt. 

4, Pulteney Road, Bath. 


Acer or Barosetey, Saropsuire (7 §. xi. 
428).—I find that Symon or Simon Ager made his 
will July 21, 1674, and that at the date of the 
probate (P.C.C., Bunce, 121) by his widow, Anne 
Ager, on November 19, 1674, he was described as 
of Warfield, co. Berks. He names in his will his 
daughters Sarah, Dorcas, Elizsbeth, Rebecca, and 
Mary, his brother Hamlit Ager, and a *‘ Joho 
Ager, the sonne of Simon Ager”; but it does not 
appear who this Simon Ager was. Is anything 
further known of any of those above mentioned ? 

Recrtnatp Stewart BoppincToy. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Book of Chinese Poetry. Metrically translated by 
Clement Francis Romilly Allen. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Oxe more English translation of the ‘Shih Ching, or 
the Classic of Poetry’ ie now given to the world, the 
translator being Her Majesty’s Consul at Chefoo. To 
the average reader the name Shib Ching conveys little. 
It is that, however, of a work of some importance, 
which one Englishman at least included in that list of 
the one hundred best books which a number of dis- 
tinguished men published, with the spparent purpose of 
telling the world what they do not read. It is one of 
the “ five classics” of China, which consist of ‘The 
Book of Changes,’ ‘The Book of History,’ ‘The Canon 
of Rites,” ‘The Spring and Autumn Annals,’ and the 
present book, ‘The Classic of Poetry.’ Neither ‘The 
Divine Comedy’ nor * The Ring and the Book’ has 
been so beset with commentators as the * Classic of 
Poetry.’ For these, however, Mr. Allen has litéle re- 
gard. He supplies the simplest and least ambiguous 
meaning, and will not concern himself with the far- 
fetched interpretations and remote allusions thrust 
upon every poem. Mr. Allen’s versions are fluent. 
Having no claim to be Sinologues, as to the accuracy 
of the rend+ring we will not attempt to epeak. Many 
of the poems are very striking. Especially so is ‘ The 
Drought in the Time of King Heiian, the date of which 
is about §21 Bc. (Mr. Allen, it must be said, is a 
sceptic as to the extreme antiquity of the Chinese.) It 
is the wail of an officer about the Court who sees the 
evil wrought which he is powerless to remedy, and is 
certainly very human and touching. Mr. Allen de- 
scribes his translation as free, but he hopes not in- 
accurate. Some of the poems in ‘The White Colt’ are 
pretty love-songe, which the commentators insist, how- 
ever, in charging with mystical meanings, It is very 
curious to find a Chinese poem beginning, “ Watchman, 
what of the nght?” The titlea often are those of 
familiar English poems. Whatever may be said of the 
manner in which these poems are treated, Mr. Allen is 
at least entitled to the credit of having written a very 
interesting and suggestive book, which will do some- 
thing to popularize the study of Chinese literature. 


Names and their Meanings. A Book for the Curious. 
By Leopold Wagner. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Mr. Wacyer eupplies a popular and very readable 
account of the orizin «nd significance of a large number 
of names. His first chapter deals with the world, and 
carries back information as far as it can easily be carried, 
Greedy people might ask for more. Jutland, for in- 
stance, means the land of the Jutes, a family of the Goths 
who settled in this portion of Denmark, and Switzer- 
land is an Anglicized form of the native Schwertz, the 
name of the three forest cantons whose people asserted 
their independence »f Austria, Here the author leaves 
ws. Why the Jutes were so named is to be conjectured, 
and why the cantons in question were called Schwertz 
there are some might ask. London Mr. Wagner derives 
from Llyn-dun, and the same derivation is assigned to 
Lincoln. The Isle of Dogs isa corruption of the Isle of 
Ducks. Royal surnames, pseudonyms, national nick- 
names, flowers, birds, and scores of other things are 
explained. The explanations are always popular. How 
far they will sati*fy philologists we dare not attempt to 
ray. Is foxglove really a corruption of “ folk’s glove”? 
Jasmin 1s nearly identical with the Persian name for the 
same flower, “jasaman”™’; but what is that? Does 
lavender come from /avere, to wash 


| of speedwell quite satisfactory? A most romantic story 

| is told as to the origin of forget-me-not. Lahurnum is 

| not explained, nor is anything said as to such country 

| names se ragged-robin. A mass of information, much 

| of it curious and some of it useful, is collected, and the 
book is amusing to dip iuto, and trustworthy in the 
m»jority of cases, 


The Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. By Robert 
| Sinker, D.D, (Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.) 

Dr. StnkeR’s admirably lucid and interesting deserip- 
tion of the great library of which he has charge neede 
no recommendation to our readers. The substance of 
his pages appeared in‘ N. & Q.,’ where it attracted much 
lattention. (See 6” 8. iv., v., Vi, and vii.) He has now, 
with the addition of details as to the buildings of the 
earlier libraries of the college, as well as of the present 
library, which the publication of the ‘ Architectural 
History of the University of Cambridge’ of the late 
Prof. Willis and Mr. J. W. Clark has brought within 
bis reach, with the correction of a few unimportant 
errors, and the advantage of a few spirited illustrations, 
issued the whole in the shape of a handsome quarto 
volume which all collectors will prize, We, at least, 
accord it the heartiest of welcomes, 


Early Scottish Poetry. Edited by George Eyre-Todd, 

(Glasgow. Hodge & Co.) 

o the “ Abbotsford Series of the Scotch Poets” hae 
been added a series of long and representative extracts 
from Thomas the Rbymer, John Barbour, Androw of 
Wyntoun, and Henry the Minstrel, connected by nar 
rative passages, so as to furnish a full idea of the long 
poems from which they are taken. In rendering access- 
ible in a scholarly text there writings a service is con- 
ferred on literature. An introductory essay on “ Early 
Scottish Poetry,” and preliminary ersays on the various 
poets, add greatly to the value of a useful and echolarly 
book. 


A Primer on Browning. By F. Mary Wilaon. (Mac- 
millan & Co,) 

Tus volume will doubtless serve to facilitate the study 

of Browning. What amount of illumination it will 

afford depends tosome extent upon the reeeptivity of 

the reader, The conquest of all the difficulties of 
3rowning must always remain an arduous task. 


Sir Walter Ralegh: a Biogrephy. By William Stebbing, 
M.A, (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Sr Waiter Ravecu has always been a fascinating sub- 
ject for the book-maxer. Since the publication of 
William Winstenley’s account in 1660 more than a 
dozen biogr»phies of Sir Walter Raleigh have been 
written. Mra, Creighton produced one in 1877, Mr. Gosse 
in 1886, and now Mr. Stebbing’s turn has arrived. In 
these days, when al! our pet legends about our favourite 
heroes are ruthlessly brushed away, it is pleasing to find 
Mr. Stebbing clinging fondly to Fuller's well-worn 
anecdote of Ralegh’s clak, The book is excellently 
printed and nicely got up, and a charming reproduction 
of the Duke of Rutland’s miniature of Kalegh, painted 
in 1618, forms the frontispiece to the volume, It is a 
pity that Mr. Stebbing does not condescend to give us 
his authorities, but he has given us an index, and for that 
we are duly grateful, 


Bishop Wilberforce. By G, Ww. Daniell. { Methuen . 
Co.) 

Amone Messrs, Methuen’s “ English Leaders of Religion” 

80 representative a Churchman and go typical a bishop as 





Samuel Wilberforce holds of right a predominant position, 


Is the derivation j Mr. Daniell sketches his life and character for us with a 
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light hand and perfect candour, He brings out well the 
many-sidedne+s of his sympathetic nature, which laid 
him open to the charge of insincerity with "the th ught- 
less, his great socia! qualities, his adroitness in manag ng 
men, and the state smanrhip with which he steered the 

Anglican Church through troubled times. The bishop 
was essentially a man of action, and his unceasing 
activity in his epiecopal office left him little time for 
literary work. It isasan organizer and reformer that 


his name will go down to posterity. 


Memory Logical Relations and Cultivation By 
F. Edridge-Green, M.D. (Baiilicre, Tin lal & ».) 
Dr. Eprivck-Gaeen’s book on memory attracted at its 
first appearance much observation and favourable com- 
ment. Its merits have carried it to a second edition. 


Ascut LARLY edition of the Declamations of Melancthon 
edited by Karl Hartfelder, has been added to the 
“Lateinische Litteraturdenkmaler des XV, und XVI. 
Jabrbunderts ” of Von Speyer & Peters, 

Tue Ex-Libris Society's Journal maintains ite value 
and position. Mr. Gladstone's book-plate constitutes the 
opening design. Mr. Robert Day sends a good es-ay on 

s00k +] lates engraved by Cork Artists Mr. Walter 
Hamilton's interesting list of modern dated book-plates 
is continued. 

The British Bool 
old and new, including a fine 
Silver reépousee Wore. 

Tuk Fortnightly contains a fair proportion of 
articles, the most important being the essay, unwontedly 
short, of Mr. Swinburne, entitled * Victor Hug Dieu 
That this is a rhapsody needs not be 
ever, 80 savagely ironical that one has to read more than 
once to be sure that what is said concerning the geni 
of a poet is not serious. ‘Philip Bourke Marston, a 
constant subject of magazine homage, 1s treated with 
much consideration by Bm ¢ n Mr. 

i. D. Traill supplies a dialogue in the je 
of which is, however, | Ouida inveighs ear 
against the barbarous | 
rence and Rome, and Sir R 
New Astronomy,’ — Under t} 
Mr. Traili shows, in the VV: 
than sixty-five or poetlings, 
eeparate ’ bards, The notion is rather 
notism and Humbug’ explains itself. Very 
contents of this review are, in the present ins 
kind with which we can deal,—An enlarged num 
the New Review has an original contribution, by M. Paul 
Bourget, on *The Dang of the Analytic Spirit in 
Fiction.’ Mr, Augustin Birrell, on ‘ Authors and Crit 
consoles the former hypersensitive race; Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones answers the strictures of Mr. Traill upon 
‘The Literary Drama’; and Mr. Saintsbury and Mr. 
Walkley, in a joint communication concerning ‘ Litera- 
ture and the Drama,’ treat the former with much more 
respect than the latter.—In the very varied convents of 
the Century we notice a brilliant descript of ‘The 
Alligator Hunters of Louisiana,’ and a second, and very 
vivid picture of warfare in ‘Custer’s Last Battle, by on 
of his troop commandere, ‘Gounod in France and Italy 
an autobiographical revelation by the great master, of 
m a } given. Mr. Stillman writes 
ndrea del Sarto, and there is a valuable ] 
tcheratt,” belief in which is said in the | 
m still to linger.— Andrew Marvell’ is the sub- 
an excellent paper in M/ ulan’s, and * Mira- 
beau’ and ‘Charles James Napier’ are discussed 
Temple Bav.—The last poems of Philip Bourke Marston 
are dealt with in the Gentlema to which Mr. Percy 
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* Pages from a Diary.’ 
als 
Dorothea of Zell,’ in Belgravia, 
article of interest. — Messrs. Lowe 
Longman’s, * The Stage History of 
and Mr. F. W. Hawkina does the same for 
Illustrated. In a capital number, ‘ An Old 
Town’ and ‘ Village Life in the Oiden Time’ appeal 
directly to our readers.—In the Cornhill are ‘ A Defence 
f Old Age,’ by an Old Man, and‘ A Railway Journey 
in Russia.’ 


A Chap- 
appears.—‘ Sophia 
is dealt with in an 
and Archer supply, in 
“King Henry VIIL., 
the English 
Fife Burgh 


Fitzgerald contributes 


Messrs, CassELu’s reprintof Thornbury’s and Walford’s 
1 and New London, Part LIL. opens in Regent's 
Park, and presenta views of the Zoological Gurdens in 
1840 very unlike anything now to be seen. Old Chalk 
Farm in 1730, Primrose Hill, and Steele's house, Haver- 
tk Hill, make one sigh over changes, while Kentish 
Town is chown sg a rural village. —The penultimate part 
of Picturesque Australasia bas some stirring pictures f 
fighting against the Maoris, ‘ Education in y tralia 

1s the subject of a special chapter.— The Ho tand 
th Bille of Dr. Geikie, Part XXVI has —— 
pictures of Baalbec and of Damascus.—The Life and 
Times of Queen Victoria completes the first volume. It 
is occupied with the marriage of the Princess Royal, of 
whi ch a spirited plate is given.—Cassell’s Storehouse of 
Inform finishes a second volume, 3 


seast ” 
Castro,” and is very full of varied and useful informa- 
tion, 


a 


ion 


We hear with extreme regret of the « de yh f Mr. F. H, 
Rule, one of ou re idest and mest obl y coptribut 
He was unequalled in supplying the sources of juotations, 
ind must, we should fancy, have left c ns of at 
towards a complete dictionary of quotations. He 
ibeen ill for some months, and died on Christmas 

n a fortnight of com 1 leting his seventy-ninth 

His interest in‘ N. & Q.’ was maintained to the 
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pecial attention to the following notices: 

unications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes t 
Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 


appear. 
second communication “ Duplicate.” 


to head the 
ts of St. John of Jeru- 


Knigl 
x. 74, 


, Ghazipur, India (“ 
Ss ix. 468 
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NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements an 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ""—at the Uffice, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








